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@ the Corporation and increases its borrows 


Alll the Facts--- 
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Advisors to Study 
Self- liquidating | 
Building Projects 





Engineers’ Are Designated 
By Reconstruction Corpo- 
ration to Consider Pro- 


posals for Public Works 





Technical Approval 


Preliminary to Loan 





Consultants Hold Organization 
Meeting and Discuss Proce- 
dure for Handling ‘Large | 
Number’ of Applications 


Organization of its program for the ad- 
.vancement of loans for self-liquidating 
construction projects, for which $1,500,- 
000,000 is available under the provisions 
of the Emérgency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932, was begun, Aug. 11, by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with 
announcement of the appointment of an 
Engineers’ Advisory Board to submit rec- 
ommendations on the merits of all such 
projects. . 

Procedure for handling the “large num- 
ber” of applications for such loans was | 
discussed at an initial meeting of the 
newly appointed Board, which is to have 
, its headquarters in the Corporation build- 
_ ing, it was announced. 

Provisions of Title II 


‘Under Title II of the Act, which en- 
larges the scope of the loan operations of 





ing power, financial assistance for self- 
liquidating projects is authorized for pub- 
lic works authorized under Federal, State 
or municipal law; housing. and recon- 
struction of slum areas; bridges, tunnels, | 
docks, viaducts, waterworks, canals, and | 
markets, devoted to public use; and forest | 
and natural resource projects which are | 
publiciy regulated. . 

A project. is defined as sclf-liquidating, | 
the Act states, “if such project will be 
-made self-supporting and: financially sol- 
-vent and if the construction costs thereof 
will be returned within a reasonable’ pe- 
riod by means of tolls, fees, rents, or 
,other charges, or by such other means 
(other than taxation) as y be pre- 
scribed. by the. statutes which provide for 
the project.” 

Security for Loans 


Loans to political subdivisions for public 
works projects under the Act “shall be 
fully and adequately secured,” and the 
Corporation “‘may take over and provide 
for the administration and liquidation of 
any collateral accepted by it as security 
for such loans. 

Loans made by the Corporation for self- 
liquidating projects, the ‘Act stipulates, 
may be made for periods not exceeding 
10 years) with certain exceptions, and may 
be granted at any time prior to Jan. 23, 
1934. 





Dr. Marx to Be Chairman 

The Engineers’ Advisory Board ap- 
jointed to assist in passing on the proj- 
cts consists of five members, with Dr. 
Charles David Marx, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, as chairman, and was chosen with 
the cooperation of the American Engineer- 
ing Council, the Corporation stated. It 
includes Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of 
Engineers, War Department. 

The Corporation’s annountement fol- 
lows in full text: . 

Appointment of an Engineers’ Advisory 
Board to assist in passing on all self-liqui- 
dating construction projects, for which 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is requested to make loans, is announced 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Britain Makes Duties 


On Plants Permanent 
y 


Emergency Tariffs Are Extend- 
ed for Two-year Period 


Emergency ‘duties placed by England on 
a number of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
flowers, bulbs, plants and foliage, in order 


to reduce imports, are to be made per- 

manent Sept. 1, according to a Department 
@of Commerce statement Aug. 11. The per- 
manent. tariff will remain in effect two 
years, but it will be subject to alteration 
to meet unexpected changes in trade. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Effective Sept. 1 all existing emergency 
duties imposed on certain horticultural 
products imported into the United King- 
dom under the Horticultural Products Act 
1931 will be replaced by a permanent tariff 
intended to remain unchanged for two 
years, although subject to alteration at 
any time if necessary to meet unexpected 
changes in trade, according to a cable- 
gram received from Assistant Commercial 
Attache Denald Renshaw, London. 

The basis of the new tariff is similar 
to the existing emergency duties, with 
practically the same list of commodities 
affected. Complete details of the new 
measure are not yet available. 

The Horticultural Products Act, effec- 
tive for one year from Dec. 11, 1931, made 
provision for the imposition of import 
duties on the following, with a view to 
reducing imports of these commodities: 

Fresh fruits, cherries, currants, goose- 
berries, grapes (hothouse), plums, straw- 
berries; , 

Fresh vegetables: Asparagus, green 
beans, broccoli and cauliflowers, carrots, 
chicory (salad), cucumbers, endive, let- 
tuce, mushrooms, peas (green), potatoes 
-(new), tomatoes, turnips; and 

Flowers, bulbs, plants, and foliage. 

The Advisory Committee, set up under 
the provisions of the Import Duties Act 
1932, has had under consideration the 
question of duties to be imposed on all 
commodities covered by the Horticultural 
Products Act when that act expires, and 
also whether additional duties should be 
imposed on any other horticultural prod- 
ucts. 


June Production 


Largest Monthly Importation in| 
Years Ascribed to Anticipation | 


outputs of California and Oklahoma, ac- 
cording to the monthly petroleum state- 
ment of the Bureau of Mines, issued Aug. 
11 by the Department of Commerce. 


was 2,161,000 barrels, 49,000 less than in 
May, it was pointed out. 
able crude reffected the decline in output, 
decreasing by 4,256,000 barrels, 
withdrawals of 3,227,000 in May. 


rels, the highest monthly figure, with one 
exception since March, 1924. The revenue 
act passed at the last session of Congress, 
which imposed a duty on crude oil, lumber, 
copper and coal, became effective June 21. 
The high import total is attributed largely 
to efforts of foreign shippers to get their 
oil into the country before the tariff bar- 
rier dropped into place. 


ports in the month prior to the effective 


Effect of Higher Fees 
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Of Oil Curtailed 


Of Higher Tariff Rate 


RUDE oil production was, curtailed in 
June, largely because of declines in the 


The daily average: production in June 
Stocks’ of refin- 
against 


Imports of crude reached 7,869,000 bar- 


Statistics show a huge irfcrease in im- 
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For Registered Mail 


Under Investigation 





Post Office Department Asks 
Information on Change in| 
Volume of Business Un- 
der New Rates 


A questionnaire will be sent by the Post 
Office Department in the near future to | 
the 300 largest post offices, to determine | 
what effect the vecently increased regis- | 
tered mail fees have had on registry busi- | 
ness, according to information made avail- 
able, Aug. 11, in oral statements at the 
Department. 

‘ Meanwhile, the Department is receiving 
numerous requests from bankers asking | 
that the registry revisions be clarified, in | 
order that they may avoid confusion in 
transmitting valuable papers and money 
through the, mails, it was ex; The 
questionnaire, it was stated, will seek to 
find the source of this confusion, and | 
eliminate misunderstandings which have | 
perplexed bankers and in some cases de- 
layed transaction of business. 

Effect on Volume of Business 

The following additional information | 
was made available orally and in Depart- | 
ment records: 

The questionnaire will seek to determine | 
just how the revisions and surcharges have | 
influenced registry business during July,| 
the first month the new rates have been | 
in effect. The matter is of immediate im-| 
portance to bankers and all organizations 
which use the mails for transmission of | 
valuables. It is expected information ob- | 
tained from the questionnaire will reveal | 
whether bankers have been using the 
registry service under higher fees as much 
as,they did before the revision was ef-| 
‘fected. 

The revisions, which became law when! 
the bill (H. R. 10244) was signed by the 
President, previde for increased fees on all 
registered mail matter values up to $1,000, 
and surcharges on matter on which the 


value exceeds $1,000. Under the measure, | * 


the full value of all registered matter 
must be declared by the mailer at the time 
of mailing, and any claim for indemnity | 
shall be invalid unless the mailer so de- | 
clared the full value. 


Rates Under Former Schedules 
Under the old laws, requirfhg no such 
statement of value, the Department) 
carried mail valued at thousands of dol- 
lars, while the mailer paid only the mini- 
mum registry fee for an article valued 
at $5. An article valued at $1,000 or more | 
thus received full registry service and 
protection, just as though the mailer had 
paid an indemnity fee for $1,000. | 
The Department imposes no penalty 
when full value is not declared, except | 
loss of indemnity on the article should it| 
become lost in the mails. Any postmaster | 
has the right, the Department has ruled, 
to refuse to accept for registry an article 
which he knows has been willfully mis- 


valued by the mailer. 
New Surcharge Rulings | 


A recent statement by Frederic A. Til-| 


Total Resources 


Of National Banks 
Near 1923 Level| 


Deposits and Surplus Also 
Fall to Lowest Point in 
Nine Years, Says Comp- 
troller of Currency 


Loans and Discounts 
Record Fecessions 


Number of Institutions Is Less 
Than at Any Time Since 


1906 and Credit Extended 
Shows Reduction 


The National banking system of the 
country had smaller aggregate resources 


on June 30, 1932, than in any year since 
1923, and deposits in and surplus of Na- 
tional banks also had fallen to their lowest 
levels in nine years, according to informa- 
tion made available Aug. 11 by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, John W. Pole. 
During the year ended June’ 30 the Na- 
tional banks have reduced every important 
item on their balance sheets except their 
borrowings, their notes in circulation and 
their holdings of Government securities, 
according to the statement made by 
Comptroller Pole on the basis of condition 
statements submitted in answer to his 
June 30 call. 


Loans and Discounts Drop 


Total resources, loans and discounts, de- 
posits, holdings of other than Government 
securities, paid-in capital, surpluses, cash 
and balances due on the composite con- 
dition statement of National banks show 
sharp recessions since June 30, 1931, ac- 
cording to the Comptroller’s statement. 
Additional information made available by 
the Comptroller follows: 

While the number of institutions in the 
National banking system was falling to 
the lowest total since June 30, 1906, the 
credit which the National banks have ex- 
tended through loans shrunk to the small- 
est sum since 1918. On June 30, 1932, 
there were 6,150 National banks in the 
country with loans and discounts out- 
standing to the amount of $10,281,676,000. 


Reach 1923 Levels 


Most of the items on the composite bal- 
ance sheet show a drop to about the 1923 
levels. Total resources amounted to $22,- 
367,711,000, the lowest aggrgate since 1923. 
The combined surpluses and undivided 
profits of $1,561,946,000 were the smallest 
reported since 1923 as were total deposits 
of $17,460,913,000. The total paid-in capi- 
tal stock of $1,568,983,000 was still above 
the 1927 level. 

Indebtedness of the national banks has 
not increased rapidly compared with the 
rates of decrease in other items. Total 
money borrowed amounting to $506,890,000 
on June 30 showed a decrease of $48,475,- 
000 since Dec. 31, 1931, although it is still 
higher than on June 30, 1931. The na- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Thefts of Automobiles 
Fewer for Half-year 


Larceny in Cities Show In- 
crease in Period 


An increase in the number of known 
burglary and larceny offenses but a sub- 
stantial decrease in the number of auto 
thefts was recorded in 172 cities of over 


100,000 population during the first half of 
1932 as compared to the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, according to the second 
quarterly report on crime conditions is- 
sued Aug. 11 by the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice. 

Comparison of the total number of 
known crimes in these cities, whose total 
population exceeds 19,200,000, shows little 
change this year in the number of murder 
offenses and a decrease in the number of 
mansluaghter by negligence, according to 
the report which contains additiorfal in- 
formation as follows: 

Auto Thefts Decline 

For the first six month of 1932, auto 

theft offenses known to the police in 72 





ton, Third Assistant Postmaster General, | 
explaining and clarifying the new sur-| 
charge rulings, follows in part: | 

When the amount covered by the regis- | 
tration fee does not represent the full) 
value of the matter mailed, there is to be| 
a surcharge based upon the value of the) 


cities totaled 36,430 as compared to 43,838 
in the same period of 1931. Larceny- 
theft offenses totaled 72,480 as against 71,- 
527 last year and robbery offenses num- 
bered 9,245 as compared to 9,903 

Murder offenses during the 1932 period 
totaled 751 as against 754 while manslaugh- 
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eposits Gain 


By 100 Per Cent Within Year 





To phenomenal gain fh postal sav- 
ings deposits during the last year 

has resulted in at least a 50 per cent 
increase in the Post Office Department’s 
revenues from thi# source, it was stated 
orally at the Department Aug. 11. 

Although official figures have not yet 
been compiled, it is known that deposits 
for the fiscal year 1932 exceeded the 
1931 total by approximately 100 per 
cent, it was explained, and allowing for 
increased operation costs, this: gain will 
result in revenues increased by at least 
50 per cent. 

The following additional information 
was made available orally and in De- 
partment records: 


With August deposits bringing the 
total above $800,000,000, the postal sav- 
ings system has reached a higher level 
of business than ever before in the his- 
tory of its existence. Before 1931 the 
total deposits had never exceeded $160,- 
| 000,000—since that time this amount has 
| been increased by about 500 per cent. 

October, 1931, was the peak of the 
increase in deposits. During this month 
$66,215,123 was deposited. Since then, 
the monthly increase has dropped stead- 
ily, though it is still considerably above 
average. Deposits now seem to be main- 
taining a,steady monthly level of about 
$35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 


The Department’s revenues from pos- 





Deposits on Aug. 1 had passed the 
$800,000,000 mark, an increase of more 
than $400,000,000 over total deposits for 
the fiscal year 1931. The gain in June, 
1932, the latest month for which definite 
figures are available, was $42,802,910, 


tal savings come from interest on postal 
savings funds deposited by the Depart- 
ment in various banks. Baxgks must be 
aproved before any funds are deposited, 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 
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Offenses of Burglary and, 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, AUGUST 12, 1932 


Losses on Imports 
f Rags Disclosed 


New Procedure: Directed for 
Examining Cotton Scraps 
By Customs Officials 


Perera TION has revealed the loss of 

“large sums of revenue due the Gov- 
ernment” because of the handiing by 
customs officials of imported cotton rags 
which are dutiable upon entry into this 
country unless they are to be used in 
manufacturing paper stock, F. X. A. Eble, 
Commissioner of Customs, declared Aug. 
11 in a letter cautioning customs inspec- 
tors. 

A new eight-point procedure for the ex- 
amination of cotton rags upon their im- 
portation is laid down by the Commis- 
sioner’s letter, which requires the esti- 
mated duties on the total importation to 
be deposited if the customs officials be- 
lieve that the imported packages contain 
any dutiable rags. 

A type of rags known: in the trade as) 
“Japanese wipers” and coming from Japan 
has caused the greatest part of the Gov- 
ernment’s loss of revenue because import- 
ers have cleared many shipments of such 
rags as duty free, the Commissioner points 
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Wholesale Prices 


Maintaining Steady 
Upward Movement 





Quotations Advance for 
Seven Large Commodity 
Groups, Says Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 


Mounting quotations for seven large 
commodity groups last week enabled 
wholesale prices to continue their steady 
upward movement, which has been un- 
interrupted in the seven weeks since June 
18, except for a slight recession in the 


Entered as Second 


Revenue Bureau 
Rules on Details | 
Of New Taxation: 


Makes Public Its Answers to 
Inquiries Regarding Lev- 
ies, Filing of Returns and’ 
Time Tax That Attaches 


Consolidated Report 
On Imposts Rejected | 


Exchange of No-par Stock for| 
Par-value Shares Exempt; | 
Excises Apply at Sale Date} 
In Credit Transactions 


Affiliated corporations have no right un-' 
der the Revenue Act of 1932 to make ¢on- 


solidated returns on the manufacturers’ | 
excjse taxes which that act imposes, but 
each corporation in the group must file; 
a separate return at its principal place! 
of business, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue announces Aug. 11 in one of a series 
of informal rulings. 

The rulings deal with the new taxes on 
electrical energy, automobile accessories, 
stock and bond issues, deeds of convey- 
ance, lubricating oils, brewers’ wort, furs, 
and with the time at which the tax at-| 
tgches. 

Ruling on Corporate Returns | 

The ruling on consolidated returns by | 
corporations which are affiliated applies 
to all the excise taxes imposed by Title 
IV of the new Revenue Act, the ruling 
itself states, although the announcement 
was made by the Bureau in response to an 
inquiry concerning the tax on soft drinks. 
Some of the other excise tax returns) 
which are affected by the ruling are those | 
on electrical energy, automobiles, gasoline, 
lubricating oils, radio equipment, and toi- 
let preparations. 

Corporations may exchange an _ out- 
standing issue of no par value stock for 
an issue with a definite par value without 
incurring either the tax on original issues 





week closed July 23, according to infor- 
mation made available Aug. 11 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 


of Labor. 

Foods, hides and leather products, tex- 
tiles, fuel and lighting materials, metals 
and metal products; chemicals and-drugs, 
and building materials climbed during the 
past week, it was pointed out. Although 
the advances were small, and were par- 
tially offset by lowered prices for farm 
products and housefurnishing goods, the 
level still managed to advance two-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Miscellaneous items did 
not change. 


Rise 1.7 Per Cent 


Since June 18, it was explained, whole- 
sale commodity prices have gone up more 
than 1.7 per’ cent cent. The following 
additional information was provided: 


The advance in textiles was considered 
especially encouraging, for they had been 
declining at wholesale even during the up- 
swing of other articles. In the week of 
July 30, textiies strengthened somewhat 
and the decline was checked, with an 
actual advance of nearly four-tenths of 
1 per cent. 

Farm Products Gain 

The dollar, which would buy 100 cents 
of goods at wholesale n 1926, would pur- 
chase $1.54 worth on Aug. 6, compared 
| with $1.57 June 18. The purchasing power 
has thus declined 3 cents in seven weeks. 

Despite the decline last week, farm prod- 
ucts since June 18 have shown a net ad- 
vance of 5.5 per cent, while the level of 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Wheat Crop Estimate 
Falls in 32 Countries 


Slight Decline Forecast Outside 
Of Russia and China 


A slight decrease under last year in the 
Northern Hemisphere wheat crop (with 
the exception of Russia and China), an 
increase of 10 per cent in barley produc- 
tion abroad, and a 5 per cent increase in 


the foreign oats crop were estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture in a bulle- 
tin issued Aug. 11 on Foreign Crop Pro- 
spects. 7 

The total wheat acreage in Russia is 
reported at 88.7 million acres for this 
year as compared with 91.9 million acres 
last year, according to the bulletin, which 
follows in full text: 

Estimates and forecasts of the 1932 
wheat production in 32 countries which 
last year produced about 93 per cent of 
the Northern Hemisphere wheat crop out- 
side of Russia and China total 3,064 mil- 
lion bushels as compared with 3,073 million 
bushels a year ago. 

Harvesting is now general in Manitoba, 
Canada, and has commenced in the early 
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. . . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
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topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 
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or the stock transfer tax provided the 
new stock goes into the hands of the) 
former stockholders, the Bureau ruled in 
another of its series which was made pub- 
lic Aug. 11. Another ruling on the orig- | 
inal issue tax points out that where all of 
an issue goes into the hands of the in 
corporators and no market value is es- 
tablished, the tax shall be computed on 
the basis of the value shown on the cor- 
poration’s books. 
Time Levies Apply 

Replying to a protest of a taxpayer un- 
der the new-excise taxes, the Bureau re- 
fused to recede from its position that the 
excise taxes attach at the time the sale 
is made regardless of the time at which 
payment is received. “Confusion and un- 
certainty would result which would in- 
terfere seriously with the collection of rev- 
enues” if the Bureau reversed its position, 
which always has been that excise taxes | 
attach at the time of the sale regardless 
of whether the transaction is one in- 
volving cash or credit. 

Electrical energy furnished to branch 
offices and agencies of newspapers, print- 
ers, engravers, laundries, cleaners and 
similar businesses is commercial energy 
and therefore subject’ to the 3 per cent 
tax of the revenue act although the energy 
consumed in the plants of such businesses 
is industrial energy and not taxable, the 
Bureau ruled. 

Full Text of Rulings 


The rulings, which are answers to spe- | 
ficic inquiries, follow in full text: 

Relating to Regulations 46, Section 604: 
Dyed sheepskin pelts not made up into) 
articles not taxable. Coats made from| 
dyed processed sheepskin pelts taxable un- | 
der section 604, Revenue Act of 1932 if| 
such sheepskin is component material of | 
chief value. | 

Relating to Regulations 46, Section 615, | 
Section 626: Reference is made to your; 
letter of June 28, 1932, and to a confer- | 
ence on July 21, 1932, with Mr. H. Auditor | 
of your corporation, relative to filing a con- 
solidated return with the Collector of | 
Internal Revenue at X City, of taxes due) 
under section 615 of the Revenue Act! 
of 1932 for the various stores in Y City | 
and other cities owned by your corpora- 
tion and subsidiaries. 

Section 626 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
provides that every person liable for any | 
tax imposed under Title IV of that Act 
shall make monthly returns under oath 
and pay tax imposed under Title IV to | 
the collector for the district in which is| 
located the principal place of business of | 
the person making the return. 
pears to be no authority under the law, 
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Increase in Transient Jobless 


Complicating Welfare Problems, 


GOCtAL agencies throughout the Na- 
tion report an “almost complete 
breakdown” in handling transients 
who by ‘the hundreds of thousands sre 
wandering aimlessly under the most 
impoverished and insanitary conditions 
from city to city seeking employment or 
subsistence, the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor announces ir 
a “Memorandum on the Transient Boy” 
now being distributed to thousands of 
social agencies. 
Communities are now confronted by a 
transient problem “that transcends 
anything that the country has yet 
known,” the memorandum ‘states. The 
group is made up of a predominance of 
boys who ordinarily would be at work or 
in school, but by reason of poverty at 
home, inability to find employment, and 
inadequacy of local family relief they 
have set out for themselves either hitch- 
hiking or hoboing from one place to an- 
other. Railroads in Kansas City.in May | 
stated that at least 1,500 men and boys | 
passed through on fright trains daily. 
Other railroads counted from 75 to 200 


| 


Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


| Additional 


| pared and distributed, the Bureau of Agri- 


Economic Sentiment 


| nomic 


* per day on their trains, 


[Continued 


YEARLY 


Cc. INDEX 


Standard Lengths 
Of Cotton Approved 


Staple Measure.) 
ments Authorized by Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture 


ee for staple lengths of cotton 

have been authorized by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture and will be pre- 
pared and distributed, according to a 
statement issued Aug. 11 by the Depart- 
ment. The statement follows in full text: 

Standards in physical form for cotton 
staple lengths of 13-16, 29-32, and 31-32 
inches have been authorized by the Acting 
Secretary of Agriculture and will he pre- 


cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, has announced. 

Descriptive standards for these lengths 
of staple were promulgated several years 
ago by the Department. Representatives 
of the various organizations participating 
in the staple standards conference in 
Washington, July 18 to 21, were invited 
by the Bureau to discuss the question of 
the representation of these staples in phys- 
ical types. This discussion brought out 
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Found Improved in 


America and World 


Return Flow of Gold and) 
Reduction in Bank Fail- 
ures Cited as Factors in 
Increased Confidence 


Gold is flowing to America, bank fail- 
ures are becoming less numerous and 
sentiment is improving as the country and 
the world generally begin to emerge from 
the worst stages of financial maladjust- 
ment, according to information made 
available Aug. 11 at the Treasury Depart- 


ment and the offices of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

During the six days ended Aug. 10 no 
national banks suspended and failures 
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Legal Difficulties 
Delay Creation of 
Home Loan Banks 


Problems Encountered by 
Board in Establishment 
Of Regional Districts, 
Says Chairman Fort 


Interpretation Sought 
Of Phases of Statute 


Provisions Restricting Eligible 
Paper of Members, Govern- 
ment Participation and Aid 
To Individuals Studied 


The Federal Home Loan Board, in its 
efforts to work ouf policies and organ= 
ization, has encountered numerous legal 


obstacles that have forced indefinite delay 
in accomplishing the major principle from 
which formation of the new Home Loan 
Bank System can proceed, namely, cre- 
ation of regional districts, according to an 
oral discussion of the problems, Aug. 11, 
by Franklin W. Fort, chairman. 
Amendment of the Home Loan Act on 


| the floor of Congress so altered the orig- 
| inal meaning of the statute that the Board 


finds it necessary to obtain much legal 
interpretation of it before it can be ase 
sured of the propriety of the action under’ 
many phases of the law, the chairman 
explained. He asserted that until these 
legal phases are ironed out or until “short 
‘cuts are uncovered to avoid the legal prob- 
lems,” no steps may be taken safely to- 
ward delimitation of regional districts, 


| Selection of particular cities for bank lo- 


|cations necessarily has to await the de- 
|termination of district boundaries. 
Organization Procedure Delayed 
The Board is proceeding solely’on these 
problems, Mr. Fort declared, It has de~ 
cided that organization procedure should 
;not be considered until “after we know 
which way we are headed.” Consequently, 
the five members of the Board are meet- 
ing daily around a table for discussions 
from which they hope to find solutions 





among all classes of banks dropped off 
sharply, according to the information, and 
simultaneously $18,000,000 more was added 
to the country’s gold stock, advancing it 


| Abéve the $4,000,000,000 mark for the first 


time since the drain on the country’s gold 
supply ended June 15. Additional in- 
formation made available follows: 
Confidence Declared Increased 

The world stands today practically free 
from the financial panic which has grip- 
ped it for the last 16 months. 

Many financial problems remain to be 


|solved, many “soft spots” must be liqui- 


dated, many things could destroy all prog- 
ress to date, the road to economic recovery 
is still long and hard, but the “panic” 
stage of the financial maladjustment 
seems today to be over. ° 

Recovery of confidence is the first essen- 
tial steg toward conquering the depression 
which has held the world in its grip since 
1929 and which in its later stages was al- 
most wholly financial in character, but the 
statements concerning the end of the 
panic are not predictions that the eco- 
up-swing is “just around the 
corner.” 

Gold Standard Maintained 

In the United States the ending of the 
panicky feeling is discernable in the ces- 
sation of talk among serious individuals 
about the abandonment of the gold stand- 


|ard which would mean repudiation of its 


debts by the Government, about the col- 
lapse of the banking structure and about 
the end of western civilization. 

Removal of any threat of radical legis- 
lation with the adjournment of Congress 
contributed to the better feling in America. 
Coupled with this event was the Lausanne 
agreement with its reassurance to Ger- 
many’s private debtors and the drawing 
down of foreign balances in this country 
until they were actually below normal and 


|no longer a threat to the solvency of this 


country. 
Gold Flowing Back 

Gold is beginning to flow back in this 
country. In the last two months more 
than $96,000,000 has been added to the 
gold stock of America, which are still the 
largest in the world. June 15 saw’ the 
first increase in domestic gold holdings 
after a succession of drains which fre- 
quently took as much as $127,000,000 out 
of New York in one week. Since June 15 
each week has shown an increase. 

Meanwhile the internal financial ma- 


There ap-|chinery has begun to function in a more 


orderly way. During the week ended Aug. 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


while in 8 
months the Southern Pacific ejected 
416,915 trespassers. 

Inability of communities to provide 
relief for these people has resulted in 
“the vicious practice of ‘passing on’” 
the transients from their areas to others 
the Bureau says. 

Railroads report large numbers 
diseased and suffering from exposure. 
Special studies :n various cities disclose 
thousands with high school education 
and hundreds with college training. 

The memorandum recommends that 
community responsibility rests on two 
kinds of action—preventive and protec- 
tive. The object of preventive action is 
to persuade boys to stay at home, but 
where they do not, then protective ac- 
tion should safeguard them and pro- 
vide them with some kind training. The 
following additional information from 
the memorandum was supplied by the 
Bureau: 

The findings of a survey of conditions 





on Page 2, Column 1.] 


for the problems before them. 

No request for formal construction of 
any phase of the statute has yet been 
submitted-te the: Attorney General of the . 
United States, according to the chairman 
He did not explain whether it was the 
intention later to seek advice from the 
Government’s legal department, but he 
stated the Board had not employed 
counsel. 

In the meantime, appeals urging the 
Board to get the banks into operation are 
continuing at what Mr. Fort described as 
@ great rate. He told of numerous 
“pathetic cases” in which relief is sought, 
adding that the Board was fully cognizant 
of the necessities of the situation and of 
the urgent circumstances both with ‘re- 
spect to those whose homes are mortgaged 
and those who make mortgage loaning 
their business. 


Subscriptions of Members 


“But the legal problems are of such ime 
portance that they must be solved before 
| we can safely go further,” he explained, 
;“There are collateral questions as well 
whose answers depend, absolutely upon 
what construction finally is placed on the 
law under which the system is created.” 

One of the “grave” problems faced by 
the Board, according to its excutive officer, 
is whether the Board can require members 
to subscribe more than the 1 per cent of 
the total of their eligible paper in obtain- 
ing membership. Upon, the answer to 
that question depends the territorial 
aggregate of some of the districts. 

“In the first instance,” Mr. Fort ex< 
plained, “the statute says that the mini- 
mum capital of each regional bank must 
be $5,000,000. At the same time, it says 
that the Government must not remain as 
an investor in the regional banks longer 
than is required or after private subscrip- 
tions have taken up the total of the mini- 
mum captial. This implies, in theory at 
least, that we must arrange the districts so 
that there is enough eligible paper to sup- 
ply the minimum bank capital by sub- 
scription. 

Problem of Bank Capital 

“If the 1 per cent subscription is a fixed 
rate and we can not require more than 1 
per cent from any one subscriber, then it ' 
is obvious that there must be $500,000,000. 
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Rayon Goods Output 


Decreases in Value 


Total of 132 Million Is Decline 
Of 11 Per Cent for Year 


Rayon and allied products valued at 
32,783,559 were made last year in the 


United States, a decrease of 11.2 per cent 
from the $149,546,107 reported in 1929, ac- 
cording to information from the Census 
of Manufactures made available as of 
Aug. 12 by the Department of Commerce. 
The 1931 figure is made up of $112,433,660 
for 150,509,654 pounds of yarn and §$20,- 
349,899 for allied products. : 

The following additional information 
was provided: 

The industry, as defined for census pur- 
poses, embraces establishments engaged 
wholiy or principally in the manufacture 
of rayon yarn and of products of similar 
coimposition in the form of sheets, straw, 
horsehair, and so forth. It does not cover 
establishments engaged chiefly in the 
manufacture of products from rayon as 
a@ material. : 

The number of plants in the ind 
rose from 29 in 1929 to 32 last year, bui 
the average number of wage earners de-* 
creased 1 per cent to 38,732, while wages 
dropped off 14.5 per cent to $38,220,094. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel 
and purchased electric energy increased 
8.6 per cent to $36,206,576, while the value 
added by manufacture receded 16.9 per 
cent to $96,576,983. : 
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index of revival of learning calculated to 
have widespread beneficial effect on civili- 
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Advisory Board of five ene is desig- 
nated by Reconstruction mance Corpora- 
tion to pass on public works projects pro- 
posed application of loans on self-liqui- 
dating construction. 

Page 1, col. 1 


wT. a . > 
~norting and Importing 
Great Britain extends emergency duties 
on imports of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and flowers, bulbs, plants and foliages for 
two years. 


1 Department. 
Agriculture Depa: Page 6, col. 3 


Additional standards for staple lengths of 
cotton authorized by Acting Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


‘relative to boys under 21 who had taken 
to the road, undertaken by the Children’s | 
‘Bureau in the Spring of 1932, were pre- 
sented informally to a “steering commit- 
tee” of representatives of national agencies | 
interested in the transient problem. This | 
committee was organized by the National | 
Association of Travelers Aid Societies, | 
which had been refliested by the Presi- 
dent’s Organization for Uemployment Re- 
























Page 1, col. 6 

Prevention of soil erosion as problem of 

land utilization discussed by Chief of Bu- 

reau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of 
Agriculture. 































Page 8, col. 5 
American National Red Cross prepares to 
initiate cotton distribution pr 
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ram. Lumber exports last year increased over 
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Crop forecasts and estimates issued by 
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Labor 


upturn in movie industry, President Hoover 
is told. 


Motor Transport 


cline for first half of 
states Chief of State Highway Patrol. 


in cities but burglary and larceny offenses 
1921, according to Department of Commerce. } increase. 
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Customary Methods for Han- ||| Agriculture and Food tramgrease attendance of adults at educa-| Foreign exchange rates at New York announces. 
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Increase in number of’ transient jobless 


said to be complicating welfare problems. 


Motion Pictures 
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Increased theater attendance evidences 
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Auto accident fatalities and injuries de- 
ear in California, 


Page 5, col. 1 
Thefts of automobiles fewer for half year 


lief to jal responsibility. for Dangers to health by gp ogy et . ‘ Page 2, col. 5 Page 1, col. 3 

e assume specia . || by street vendors explained by Director o is 

developing plans for the care of transients. | Public Health, State of Ilinois. ie Foreign Relations he wae National Defense 

: ering committee | Fege f, col. P Department of War prohibits handling of 
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Department of riculture. 
ee - ~~ Page 6, col. 6 
Rural mail delivery said to be partly re- 
sponsible for growth of agriculture. 
Page 3, col. 5 


cies in promoting the development of 
“more adequate community programs) 
through the affiliated local agencies or 
“branches. 

Material of this character was sought 
through correspondence with chiefs of po- 
lice and executives of community chests | 
or councils of social agencies in 25 cities 






Forestry 


Increased use of national forests for Sum- 
mer homes, camps, and recreational pur- 
poses has been made this year, Department i 
of Agriculture announces. 







Aviation 


New air express service placed in opera- 
tion by seven major American air lines, 
Commerce Department announces. 


Page 3, col. 5 
General Business Conditions 





in dfferent parts of the country, and Page 6, col. 7 Weekly business statistics assembled and 
through field visits to certain points in Banks an d Bankin g made public by Commerce “5. Le a 3 
the South and Southwest. No attempt |) 


Improvement noted in South African os- 
trich feather industry, says Department of 
Commerce. 


Total resources of national banks are 
smaller than at any time since 1923, says 
Comptroller of Currency as statement on 
basis of condition statements as of June 30, 
is released. 


was made to procure detailed data which | 
might add an extra burden of statistical 
work to the shoulders of local workers 
already overburdened by problems of| 
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Improvement noted in economic sentiment 
in America and the world. 
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While the study begun toward the |) joan Bank system, says Chairman Fort. Reconstruction Finance Corporation in ald-| arachi-Bombay-Madras air Tee ate Page 1, col. 1 
end of March, an effort was made to| Page 1, col. 7| ing business discussed at Kansas City meet-| .octuoned until Oct 15 Secrunent oF 3 
ded Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated | ing in tenth Federal reserve district, a se- | ROS'PO ea — oe tion 
procure data for the five months ende condition statement. ries of such meetings being planned. Commerce is advised. axatio 
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associate professor in the Graduate School | 
of Social Service Administration of the | 
University of Chicago, and Alida C. Bow- | 


Revenue losses on imports of cotton rags 
revealed, Federal Commissioner informs cus- 
toms inspectors. 


National = —" reported to 
e Currency. 
Comptroller of t y mage. oct. 3 
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ler, with the assistance of other members | Connecticut lists changes in investments! p11. statement of the aan 4 Geales 
of the Bureau staff. Communities visited |}) for savings banks. Page 7, col. 7| Treasury. 
a= te oo of the inquiry inet mi Texas Governor to ask Legislature in anes Page 7, col. 6 
Paso, Tex., and points in Oklahoma, New | cial session to enact laws to permit State Health 
Mexico, Arizona, California, and Utah. building and loan associations and _insur- 3 
New Orleans, Memphis, Birmingham, St.||' ance companies to participate in Federal| arly diagnosis~of infantile paralysis as 












: | Home Loan Bank system. means to prevent serious developments of | imports are largest for years in ticipati 
Louis, East St. Louis, Kansas City, and | ]) Page 6, col. 1/ disease urged by Director of Communicable | of Righer thrift’ raten, y ee 
St. Joseph were also visited. Data from|}/ Reserve credit outstanding for week re-| Diseases Bureau, Health Department, City e 1, col. 2 





other regions have been obtained through | 
correspondence. 


Changes in Practices 


Case-work agencies are already aware | 
of the almost complete breakdown of ap- 
“proved methods of handling transients, 
built up painstakingly during the years 
‘just preceding the depression. The trans- 
portation agreement, thoughtfully worked 
out and widely accepted, has largely gone 
into the discard. Communities do not have 
the funds to pay transportation to the 
place of established responsibility. Many 
“communities lack even the resources nec- 
essary to maintain transients during the 
“period required to make an investigation 
in a distant area. 

Hence there has been a widespread re- 


ported by Federal reserve banks. of Baltimore. 


| Page 7, col. 7 
Activities of Federal Reserve Bank and 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in aid- 
ing business discussed at Kansas City meet- 
ing in tenth Federal reserve district, a se- 

ries of such meetings being planned. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Corporation Finance 


Southern Railway seeks approval of Fed- 
eral loan of $9,000,000. 





Page 8, col. 3 

Trend toward acceptance of American 

principles for safeguarding milk supply in 

Great Britain noted by Federal Public 
Health Service. 

Page 3, col. 7 


Dangers to health from foodstuffs peddled 
by street vendors explained by Director of 
Public Health, State of Illinois. 

Page 8, col. 6 
















* 
Highways 

Activities of State Road Patrol of Indian 
in preventing automobile accidents discussed 
| by Chief of Police, State of Indiana. 
= Page 8, col. 1 
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| Credit Information 


Reserve credit cumenting for week re- 
ral reserve nks. 
ported by Federa Sage 7, col. 7 

















Insurance 


Northwestern Benevolent Society, of Lem- 
mon, S. Dak., amends articles of incorpo- 









Current Law 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 























ration to become mutual life insurance com- 
lapse into the vicious practice of “passing | Page 4, col. 2 pany. State Insurance Department an- 
on,” due to the sheer inadequacy of local | . Miike eee 4 
‘resources. At the same time social agen- | Customs ee oe 


Insurance volume declines in West Vir- 
ginia for year. 





Revenue losses on imports of cotton rags 
revealed, Federal Commissioner informs cus- 


toms inspectors. a 36a ae 


cies are confronted with a transient prob-| 
lem that transcends anything the country | 
has yet known. The number of wander- | 
ing families, unattached men and women, 
and boys and girls, vastly exceed those 
of former years. And the make-up of the | 
groups has changed radically. The tra- 
ditional single transient of earlier years 
was the seasonal laborer, the “knight of 
the road,” commonly called the hobo, and 
the occasional runaway boy or adventurous 
youth. Today young men and boys who! 
would normally be at work or in school 
predominate. 


Though few exact figures are availaple, * 
a considerable amount of evidence as to 
numbers on the road now and during the 
past Winter has been collected. The fol- 
lowing items give glimpses of the situation 
revealed by the mass of data accumulated: 

Fourth Are Minors 

In Autumn, Winter, and Spring the mi- 
gratory army of men and boys flows 
toward Florida, the Gulf States, the 
Southwest, and California. From first- 
hand observers, from local police, and 
from special agents and other employes! 
of the railroads, come estimates that seem | 
to indicate a problem entirely beyond the) 
knowledge of most of the country’s social 
workers. Men and boys swarm on every | 
freight in such numbers that the railroad 
Police would be helpless to keep them off. 

Along the route of the Southern Pacific | 
many small towns in Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona reported the daily passing of 
about 200 men and boys during the Winter 
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Financial stability of insurance companies 
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arrangements or from permission to sleep | from justice, planning new “jobs” and | 
in the sand house on railroad property, | looking for clever new recruits—degener- 


jates and perverts eager to initiate new 
where the warmed sand lends some degree boys into. evil halts and to teach them 
of comfort on a frosty night, up to a well-| how they can pick up a few odd dollars 
regulated lodging house, with beds/|in any big city. 


| 
















i ents and a place to launder | one or two can do an incalculable amount 
soiled elothing ;of damage. Worst of all, perhaps, because 
F ‘ {it is so contagious, is the workless phil- 

Food Variety Reduced | ; io eos ee . 

In cities where conservation of yesources |osophy, the “getting-by” attitude every 


| wi j al 
is a primary consideration, the food given where encountered and very easily ac 
the transients has sunk to a dead level | 
of monotony. Coffee, bread, beans and an 
occasional vegetable stew constitute the 
menu at station after station. Occasion- | 
ally persons with imagination and initia- 
tive have found ways to vary this diet at | 
little increase in cost. Riding freights and 
hitch-hiking are hard on clothes and 
shoes. Cities are now providing little help 
in this line to nonresidents. 











no opposition, but in fact contributes. 
The statement made in the preceding | ‘ 








field reports. They merely skim the sur- 







of relatively little value. 


of exposure or hardship is practically not | protective. In practically every com-| 





viously serious condition. Except in &/the other or both are needed. The com- 
very few of the larger cities no case work, munities need leaderships in order that | 
even of the most rudimentary character, | the action taken may be as intelligent and | 
is attempted. In most places a simple | as effective as possible. 
form of registration, varying greatly from | count upon the social-work group to sup- | 
place to place, is all that is undertaken. | ply that leadership. The remaining para-| 
i There is much testimony to the effect | graphs are devoted to a few suggestions 
an , - | ; ; 
~~ ene “— a — ped sy x |that these boys come from substantial |; which experience shows are ways in which | 
1931, to April 30, 1932 “the Southern Pa- } American families. A study of 5,438 tran- | the problem may be attacked. | 
cific, with 9,130 miles of track, recorded = om ee dees aa = Preventive Program 
j j | 4 j i , i | 
contains sole duplications, since’ a an| Manths showed that 194 had been in ol-| git", wien, an every Boga 
a ’ p | | 
misal, But it clso felis far shore of the| The Salvation Army in Washington, D.C. |%0 dissuade them from augmenting, the| 
total P in raat ilr d lice testify | registered 7,512 transients during the first | P ike Hi Y tas it di - a y tl | 
fae” & wed a ° on es a 4 Aig vay | quarter of this year. Among them were re Aa mas Somat so ems, | 
y, a on Oo! - _ me = Ww , 258 who were college trained, 2,060 who | Umemp aves ae ia _ wan gone 
ie — ts ever come to the attention Of | haq been in high school, and 1,866 who|From north, east, south, and west they | 
tines City in May the railroad men had an eighth-grade education. erica <p lag lect p roag scene 
emphatically stated that a conservative Character of Transients bemes ~ a ae | 
estimate of the men and boys riding the} 




















: : }and riding the freights. Every boy per-| 
Social workers, police, and railroad men, 


, . suaded to remain at home is clear gain, 
freights through that city at that time| Who are in constant touch with these boys, | from his own and from the public-welfare 
was 1,500 per day. In general the esti-| assert their belief that the overwhelming | point of view. All social workers may help 
mates as to what proportion of these | Majority of them are young men and boys|hy bringing personal influence to bear | 
freight riders are under 21 clustered in| Who would normally be in school or at/ypon boys who show signs of restlessness. 
the neighborhood of 20 to 25 per cent,| Work; that they are “on the road” be-|put that personal influence must be 
This is borne out by sample counts where | Cause there is nothing else to do—some-| hacked up by concerted action to make| 
ages were recorded. times because sheer pride will not permit | conditions more tolerable for the boy et | 

- them to sit idle at home—sometimes be- |p ome } 
Numbers Given Food cause support for the whole family came |" pach community might well undertake 
In Phoenix, Ariz., during the three and| from a relief agency and was wholly in- "1 Pian some publicity for the month of 
@ half months ended April 4, 1932, the | adequate properly to feed the younger Se csc soleuiaiell 40 make boys think 
Volunteers of American report feeding| children; that they are, on the whole, not | 1-° berore leavine home and frieads and 
and lodging 1,529 different boys under 21.) of the habitual hobo or criminal types. Tooes Scam ie oie thes have a ree-| 
Phoenix is on branch lines of the rail-| Boys accustomed to decent standards of ognized place for the uncertainties of the | 
roads. Yuma, which is on the main |jiving find themselves going for days at a open road. In all publicity on this sub-| 
Southern: Pacific line, fed approximately | time without taking off their clothes to| ject it is imperative that great care be| 
ae i and boys at its “SOUP | sleep at night, becoming dirty, unkempt, | taken to rob “the open road” of all the 
kitchen” from Nov. 1 to March 15. Con-|a host to vermin. They may go for days glamour which it naturally holds for the 
seryative observers believe atleast one-| without nothing to eat but coffee, bread, | yenturesome lad, and to picture conditions | 
fifth were uncer 21. El Paso, Tex., during | and beans. In Winter they suffer from ex- on ‘they actually dat’ ait, Gis leneaee 
‘Apri and May. the Salvation Army re-|posure. Last Winter in one western city|and montonous deprivations involved. 
ports feeding and jouging 9.551 men and 35 young men and boys were removed from Despite all efforts of a preventive char- 
boys, of whom 2,059 were under 21. | box cars, seriously ill, some in an advanced | acter. many boys will continue to take to 
unit of the communities through Which tage of pneumonia, caren kt owee wean 
are ha ie able to meet the oon of| Freight yards are policed. Hence trains | elves stranded in an alien town or city, 
their own unemployed adequately. They must be boarded outside the yard limits, protection from as many of the physical | 
have no choice but to spend as little as| While the train is in motion. One rail-|and moral hazards of the road as possible | 
possible on nonresidents. ‘Therefore in road alone reported more than 50 young | should be afforded. 
city after city the transient boy finds|™en and boys killed and more than 100) fp general, within a local community, 
that if he pauses to seek food or to rest,| Crippled in this way last Winter. It is no| protective action will take the form of | 
he can remain but 24 hours. The local|!onger possible to pick up odd jobs here| provision for (a) shelter and food of ac-| 
agency charged with service to transients |2"4 there. Communities jealously reserve | ceptable standards, (b) registration and 
will usually give him lodging for one|/€Ven the occasional short-time job for| interviewing, and (c) a training program 
night and two meals. Then he must local residents. Therefore the unwelcome | io provide for those who can not be sent 
“move on.” nonresident boy must either depend on| home and who should not be passed on. 
In the urban centers: the time limit is the bread line or soup kitchen, or he must | 


National agencies with local units that | 
sometimes a little longer. But in the whole eg or steal. | provide temporary aid or social treatment | 
mass of evidence assembled the uni- 


In the box cars, in the “jungies,” as the|can render important service by getting | 
versality of the policy of keeping these|camping sites adjacent to the railroad | their local groups to focus attention on the 
wanderers moving stands out conspicu- | yards are called, or even in the municipal | particular problems of the transient boy 
Ously. Shelter facilities range all the way 
























































Petroleum and Its Products 


of higher tariff rates. 


Postal Service 


cent in last fiscal year an 
ernment therefrom are expected to increase 


by 50 per cent, Post Office Department an- 
nounces. 


of business subject of questiannaire® sent 
out by Post Office Department to 300 largest 


President m4 


Production Statistics 


for year. 


efforts to restrict output, says Department 
of Commerce. 


Public Lands 


State must be developed, Minnesota Gover- 
nor tells Land Utilization Committee at its 
organization meeting. 


Public Utilities 


ity subsidiaries described in testimony be- 
fore Fedéral Trade Commission. 


petition for investigation of its affairs. 


quest of City Council of Baltimore to take 
steps to reduce utility rates. 


Radio 


Commission. 


equipped with fresh linen, and with bath-| Such men are in the great minority, but| Governor Ritchie Rejects Ap- 


quired on the open road. To this species of | fere with the Public Service Commission | 
demoralization the “keep them moving”! in its action upon a resolution of the city | 
policy universally in vogue not only offers | council of Baltimore calling for a reduc-| 
tion of public utility rates to a partiy with | 


paragraphs are extracts from extensive | and services.” 


|face of conditions as they are known to the Baltimore council and sponsor of the) 
| exist to-day. Additional research would be | resolution, the Governor. said he had re- 
The need is for | ceived copies of the replies made to the 
|action. The situation calls for two types| resolution by the Commission and the 
Medical care for those sick as a result | of community activity—one preventive, one | People’s Counsel, John Henry Lewin. 


to be had, until the sufferer is in an ob- | munity in the United States today one or | jo 


|and the People’s Counsel are following the 
situation closely and are in a position to 
\ 1 act promptly if and when further reduc- 
It is logical to| tions in rates can be justified. 


exclusively in the hands of the Public 
Service Commission and the People’s 
Counsel and gives no authority at all to 
the Governor in the matter. 


the cheapest possible rates for the benefit 
of the people, but I do not see anything 
in the situation at present which would 
justify me interfering with or giving di- 
rection to those officials whose province 
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Crude oil production in June declines, and 
imports are largest for years in anticipation 
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Postal savings deposits fine by 100 per 


revenues to Gov- 
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Effect of higher fees for registry on v@ume 





President's day at the Executive ones. 
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Output of rayon products declines in value 
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Crude oil production in June declines, and 
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Jute production in India increased despite 
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Profits of corporations in transfer of util- 
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Utility in Pennsylvania asks dismissal of 
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Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, denies re- 
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Applications received by Federal Radio 
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Interference Refused |Revenue Loss on Imports 


To Cut Utility Rates 


peal of City of Baltimore 


Annapolis, Md., Aug. 11. | 
Governor Ritchie has refused to inter-| 


‘the existing prices ‘of other commodities | 


In a letter to Meyer Reamer, member of 


“These indicate to me,” the Governor’s 
tter continued, “that the Commission 


“The law, of course, places this suject 





“I recognize the desirability of se¢uring 


UMMARY 


pends proposed cancellation of certain rates 
on stone. 


eral loan of $9,000,000 


Retailing 


by 


Scientific Research 


discovered by Bureau of Standards. 


Shipping 


ure yachts in year brings total to highest 
mark recorded. 


Social Welfare 


said to be complicating welfare problems. 


State Courts 


gasoline tax when fuel not used in o; 
ing vehicles on highways held constitufional. 
Full text of decision; Gamble v. Velarde, 
New Mexico Supreme Court. 


Page % col. 1 
Illinois “Horse Racing Act” held valid; 
People of Illinois v. onroe; Illinois Su- 


preme Court. 


Tariff 


on imports of fresh fruits and vegetables 


New Mexico Supreme Court. 

from valuations by county assessors. 
tax case in South Carolina. 

Revenue Bureau. 


held not to apply to fuel purchased in Lou- 
isiana and ee into State for operation 
of airplanes in 


Textiles and 


ards and textile industry outlined by tex- 
tile chemist of Bureau of Standards. 


Trade Practices 


Active Remedies Co., of Pittsburgh, to desist 
from certain pzactices. 


Wholesaling 


movement, says Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


pensation rates on ground of discrimination 
oe explains position on other changes in 
ra 





is to deal with the situation and who, it 
seems to me, have it well in hand.” 


It was pointed out by Frank Harper, 
executive secretary of the Public Service 
Comniission, in a letter to Mr. Reamer, 
that electric rates have been reduced sev- 
eral times, until now they are only about 
half as large as in 1910, when the Com- 
mission was created. He also cited a 
Federal court decision which reversed an 
order of the Commission refusing in- 
creased telephone rates some years ago. 


Through inspection of monthly reports 
filed by the telephone company, he stated, 
the Commission finds that no reduction 
in present rates would be justified under 
the terms of the court’s order unless a 
substantial reduction in the rate base can 
be established as a result of studies now 
being made by the Commission. 


in this connection is to discover the ex- 
tent of the problem in their own com- 
munity. One of the surprising facts that 
has come to light has been the unaware- 
ness of social workers of the extent of a 
social problem about which railroad police 
are tremendously concerned. In the 
smaller cities and towns of the Southwest 
where the numbers are very large every 
one is conscious of the situation. But in 
larger centers of oppulation it often seems 


| to escape attention. 


Some of the districts where transients 
are most numerous are among the poorest 
in the United States from the ‘point of 
view of resources. It is impossible to ex- 
pect small impoverished communities to 
bear the brunt of a problem that is na- 
tional in scope. Undoubtedly, in such lo- 
calities, passing the transient on at the 
very minimum cost will continue to be the 
rule. But there are cities along the routes 
most heavily burdened that could provide 
better service and that would undoubtedly 
be receptive to advice from national 





shelters, he will meet men whose entire in- | under 21. 
from a basement jail devoid of sanitary | fluence is destructive—criminals, fugatives'’ The first step to urge upon local units 
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agencies, 
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» » » 
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Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
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Dur in Rumanian retail business noted 
partment of Commerce. 
Page 3, col. 4 


New lines in infra-red spectra of helium 
Page 3, col. 6 


Increase of 9 per cent in number of pleas- 
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Increase in number of transient jobless 
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New Mexico statute authorizing refund of 
rat- 
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Great Britain extends emergency duties 


Page 4, col. 1 
Utah Tax Commission reviewing. appeals 
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Insurers’ return filed in gross premium 
Page 5, col. 7 

Details of new Federal taxes clarified by 
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Florida sales or storage tax on gasoline 


oreign commerce. 
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Their Products 


Cooperative research of Bureau of Stand- 
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Federal Trade Commission orders Radium- 
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Wholesale prices maintain steady upward 


Page 1, col. 4 
Michigan rejects proposed increase in com- 


Page 5, col. 3 


Of Cotton Rags Revealed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
out. Investigation has revealed that not 
more than 15 per cent of the rags im- 
ported as Japanese wipers are usable in 








paper stocks and therefore entitled to free 
entry, according to the Commissioner, and 
moreover it is economically not feasible 
to import such rags for paper-making. 





A duty of 3 cents a pound attaches to 
all cotton rag imports which are not to 
be used in paper-making and should be 
assessed in the majority of the Japanese 
imports, according to information made 


available. In the past an importer has 
been allowed to declare what part of the 
imports were dutiable, it was said. . 

The new eight-point procedure laid 
down by the Commissioner’s letter requires 
the full duty on the entire importation 
to be deposited if the customs officers be- 
lieve the shipment contains any dutiable 
rags. The importer may demand a segre- 
gation and investigation of one out of 
every ten packages to determine what part 
of the shipment is usable for paper stock 
and therefore duty free, the Commissioner 
says, but the cost of this examination 
must be borne by the importer. 


(The Commissioner’s statement will 
be printed in full text in the issue of 
Aug. 13.) 


Lumber Exportations 


Increase in 10 Years' 


Commerce Department Notes| 


Gain in Foreign Markets 


lumber export trade was substantially bet- 
ter last year than in 1921, also a period 
of economic disturbance, is revealed in an 
analysis just completed by Leighton H. 
Peebles, Chief of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Lumber Division. 

Shipments of Americar lumber, timber 
and logs, the study showed, were 34 per 
cent higher by volume in 1931 than in the 
earlier. period. It is true, Mr. Peebles 
states, that the value of 1931 exports was 
11 per cent less than in 1921, but, he 
points out, the purchasing power of the 


dollar last year was about 36 per cent 
above the figure for 1921. 


Referring to specific woods, the study 
diStlosed that the footage of Douglas fir 
exported in 1931 was 72 per cent above 
that of 1921; oak shipments increased 
nearly threefold; while a 50 per cent ad- 
vance was shown in the category “other 
woods” in which hemlock and cedar were 
included. 

A noteworthy development in the lum- 
ber export trade during the decade ended 
last year was in the increase in the num- 
ber of foreign markets these totaling 95 
in 1931 as compared with 80 in 1921. 

It is significant, according to Mr. 
Peebles, that the relative increase in our 
lumber export trade was accomplished in 
1931 in face of the fact that in that year 
Russian exports of lumber were practi- 
cally at prpwar levels, whereas in the 
earlier period Soviet shipments were neg- 
ligible—-(Issued by the Department of 





Commerce.) 


That the status of the United States | 
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Upturn Is Claimed |G oyernor Asks 


In Movie Industry 





Revival Evidenced by Increase 
In Attendance, President 


Hoover Is Informed 


The motion picture industry of the 
United States appears to be definitely on 
the upgrade, and there are strong signs 
that the movement will continue, Louis 
Mayer, vice president in charge of pro- 
duction for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
told President 
Hoover Aug. 11. at the White House. 


tion picture producers, 


Mr. Mayer said after his 


that the President was always interested 
in the progress of his industry, and he 


made a brief report on it. 


The upward tendency, he told the Pres- 


ident, has its most concrete 


tion in increased attendance at theaters, 
he said, and executives in the business 
are jubilant at the turn of events. The 


gain is largely in the United 


added, although there was an upturn in 
European business some two or three 
This has been curtailed, 
foreign govern- 
mental restrictions on the showing of 
American pictures abroad, quotas being 


months ago. 
however, he added, by 


changed frequently. 





Department of War 
Puts Limit on Sales 


By Post Exchanges 





Prohibits Handling of Goods | 
‘On Consignment’ 
Excludes Civilians From} 
Making Purchases 


The Department of War has just issued | 
an order prohibiting Army post exchanges 
from handling goods sent to them “on 
by wholesalers, 
turers, or others—that is, to be paid for 
when the goods are sold—and restricting | 
sales by the exchanges to personnel of the | 
Army and certain other specified organ- 
izations of military character, so as to 
exclude all civilians, the personnel of the 
Marine Corps, Navy, Coast Guard, and} 
several other groups, it was stated orally | 
Aug. 11 in behalf of the Department. 


The order against handling consignment 
goods will affect a considerable amount 


copsignment” 


mo- 


conference 


manifesta- 


States, he 
he said. 


of the land.” 


eight years. 


and 5 
she can. 


purposes. 
manufac- 





Coordination 
Methods Needed in Han- 
dling Tax-delinquent Do« 
main, He Asserts 


New Policy on 
Minnesota Land, 





of Present 


St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 11. 


The State of Minnesota must develop 
a definite policy for handling the vast 
domain of.tax delinquent land that will 
revert to the State during the next few 
years, Governor Olson today told the Land 
Utilizatiox® Committee at its organization 
meeting in his office. 

“Some 6,500,000 acres are tax delin- 
quent and abandoned by their owners,” 
“After 1933 all of it and more 
will revert into State ownership. The 
State will face a situation first of handling 
this vast domain and second of replacing 
the tax revenue lost by the abandonment 





Survey Urged 

Governor Olson toid the committee that 
@ survey should be made to determine how 
much of this land can be used for grow- 
ing timber and what part is ‘preeminently 
adapted for recreationai 
said the possibility must be faced that a 
large acreage of cut-over land can not be 
develéped profitably during the present 
generation and, therefore, should be pro- 
tected at the minimum public expense 
“and let nature heal the wounds’ as best 


purposes. He 


“The policy of the State,” the Governos 
continued, “should 
dling land which reverts to the State, but 
also in eliminating the causes of land 
abandonment and encouragement to pri- 
vate owners to hold the land for forest 


not be merely in han< 


“There are several units of government 
which are concerned with land use. The 
effectiveness of a State land policy can 
be assured only when the activities of 
these various units are coordinated and 
they are working harmoniously toward a 
common end. 


“There would be no particular advane 
tage in having a land policy if, for in« 
stance, the Agricultural College would dis< 
courage land settlement in the northern 
counties, while the State Auditor would 


of merchandise, it was explained, and will ore selling land to settlers under conditi 


involve the immediate return of quantities 
|of such goods on hand at present at the 
Much of this material, it was 
added, is jewelry and various kinds of 


exchanges. 


“knickknacks.” 


stricted to the following: 


cers Training Corps when in 
at camps. 


Some Sales Prohibited 


Sales to the following are 


Personnel, units, or organizations of. the 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, and Lighthouse Service; 
retired personnel except enlisted men of 
the Regular Army and their families; con- 
tract surgeons; discharged personnel re- 
ceiving treatment from the Veterans’ Bu- 


reau; and hospital matrons. 


Civilian employes at Army posts, hereto- | 
fore permitted to buy at the exchanges, 


may no longer do so. 


The order is based‘on a provision added 
to the Army appropriation bill, directed 
at alleged competition of Army post ‘ex= 
changes with private merchants. 


The following additional | 
information was made available: 


Restriction of Sales 


Sales by the exchanges are to be re-| 
Enlisted men of 
the Regular Army, of the Reserve Corps 
when or active duty, and of the Na- 
tional Guard when in Federal service, and 
to their families; retired enlisted men of 
the Regular Army and their families; or- 
ganizations of the Regular Army, the Re- 
serve Corps when on active duty and the 
National Guard when in Federal service; 
troops including officers of the three or- | 
ganizations mentioned; warrant officers; | 
Army nurses; members of the Citizens | 
Military Training Corps and Reserve Offi- 


‘impossible. 


purposes. 


lic lands. 


attendance | 


prohibited: | 


spects. 


; ar 


(Rep.), of 





PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive , Offices 


under which successful farming would be 


“The Committee should carefully ana- 
|lyze the various policies of the agencies 
concerned with land use and suggest a 
way of coordinating these policies so that 
they should not work at cross purposes. 
“We have in this State the Federal Gov- 
j}ernment buying land for national forest 
The State is confronted with 
a large acreage of tax-delinquent land, 
|its use and management. 
ditor is charged with the disposal of pub< 
All of these activities must 


The State Aue 


be coordinated and the methods of de- 
veloping these forest lands should be mada 
more uhiform.” 









ee | pee 


Aug. 11, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—Former Senator Henry J. 
Allen, of Kansas, called to pay his re- 


9:45-a. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

10 a. m.—Will Irwin, writer, of New 
York City, called to pay his respects. 
m.—Representative Underhill 


Somerville, Mass. called® 


Subject of conference not announced. 


11:30 a. m.—Louis B. Mayer, motion 
picture*producer, called to discuss con- 
ditions in his industry. 
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Total Resources 


Of National Banks 
Near 1923 Level 


Deposits and Surplus Also 
Fall to Lowest Point in 
Nine Years, Says Comp- 
troller of Currency 


































[Continued from Page 1.] 


tional banks now have fewer bills payable 
and rediscounts on their books than in 
1929. 


The statement issued by Comptroller 
Pole on the basis of condition statements 
submitted as of June 30, 1932, follows in 
full text: 

Comptrolier of the Currency John W. 
Pole announced today that the total re- 
sources of the 6,150 reporting national 
,banks in the continental United States, 
Alaska and Hawaii on June 30, 1932, the 
date of the recent call for reports of con- 
dition, aggregated $22,367,711,000, a de- 

9 crease of $2,294,575,000 since Dec. 31, 1931, 
the date of the preceding call, when there 
were 6,373 reporting banks, and a decrease 
of $5,274,987,000 in the amount reported 
by 6,805 banks as of June 30, 1931, the 
date of the corresponding call a year ago. 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, on June 30, 1932, amounted to $10,- 
281,676,000 and showed decreases in the 
6 and 12 month periods of $1,639,713,000 
and $2,895,809,000, respectively. 


Government Security Holdings 


Holdings of United States Government 
securities aggregated $3,352,666,000, which 
was an increase of $176,191,000 since De- 
_cember, and an increase of $96,398,000 in 
the year. Other miscellaneous bonds, 
“stocks and securities owned totaled $3,- 
843,986,000, a decrease of $180,964,000 since 
December and a decrease of $574,583,000 in 
the year. 

Balances due from correspondent banks 
and bankers of $3,106,729,000, which 
amount included reserve with Federal re- 
-serve banks of $1,150,575,000, were $324,-. 
346,000 less than in December and $1,- 
458,318,000 less than reported a year ago. 
Cash in banks of $338,404,000 showed de- 
creases in the 6 and 12 month periods of 
$41,496,000 and $30,185,000, respectively. 

Paid-in Capital Stock 


The paid-in capital stock of the re- 
porting associations aggregated $1,568,983,- 
000, which was a decrease of $52,466,000 
since December and a decrease of $118,- 

@ 680,000 in the year. Surplus funds of $1,- 
259,425,000 and net undivided profits, ex- 
cluding reserve accounts, of $302,521,000, 
a total of $1,561,946,000, showed decreases 
in the 6 and 12 months periods of $171,- 
263,000 and $375,522,000, respectively. 

Liebility of the reporting banks on ac- 
count of circulating notes outstanding was 
$652,168,000 in comparison with $627,490,- 
000 on Dec. 31, 1931, and $639,304,000 on 
June 30, 1931. 


Deposit Liabilities 


The total deposit liabilities were $17,- 
460,913,000, showing a decrease of $1,783,- 
434.000 since December and a decrease of 
$4.737,327,000 since June last year. The 
ageregate on the date of the current call 
included due to banks and and bankers 
‘and certified and cashiers’ checks out- 
standing of $2,041,333,000, United States 
‘deposits of $213,287,000, other demand de- 
pesits of $7,940,653,000, and time deposits 
‘of $7,265,640,000. In the total of time de- 
posits was included postal savings of $450,- 
275,000, time certificates of deposit of $996,- 
172,000, and savings pass book accounts 
of $5,202,948,000, the latter figure répre- 
senting 14,149,732 accounts. 

Money borrowed aggregating $506,890,000, 
represented by bills payable of $378,571,000, 
and rediscounts of $128,319,000, was $48,- 
475,000 less than reported in December 
but $353,357,000 more than in June a year 
ago. 

































































to total deposits on June 30, 1931, was 58.83 
n comparison with 61.95 on Dec. 31, 1931, 
nd 59.36 on June 30, 1931. 






Series of Meetings Planned 


In Tenth Reserve District 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 11—At a meeting 
of the Midwest Retail Merchants Council 
held in Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 8, 1932, 
George H. Hamilton, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of the Tenth District, 
explained the ability of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to care for the business 
requirements of the district. 


The Industrial and Banking Commit- 


















is arranging a series of such meetings, it 
was stated by the committee chairman, 
Joseph F. Porter, president of the Kan- 
sas City Power & Light Company. 

C. W. Allendoerfer, Vice President of the 








and chairman of the Committee on Trade 
Acceptance, explained the operation of the 
Trade Acceptance, Mr. Porter said, and 
added that J. C. Nichols will later re- 
port on his findings with reference to the 
Federal Home Loan Bill. 

















Southern Railway Seeks 
Approval of Federal Loan 


The Southern Railway on Aug. 11 ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval of a loan of $9,251,- 
000 from the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for three years. (Finance Dockei. 
No. 9581.) 

The railroad already has secured the 
Comunission’s approval of a $7,500,000 loan 
to be used largely to pay interest obli- 
gations. 

The loan now sought is to pay interest 
on funded debt, interest on equipment ob- 
ligations, installments on principal> of 
equipment obligations and rent for leased 
roads. 

As security it is proposed to pledge de- 
velopment and general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds. 











meet financial obligations. 
Docket Nos. 9579 and 9578.) 
















Improvement Is Noted 
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for six consecutive days. 
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announced at National Red®Cross head- 
quarters Aug. 11. 


|duties at Red Cross headquarters here 
| Aug 15. 


The percentage of loans and discounts | 


tee of the tenth Federal reserve district ! 


First National Bank of Kansas City, Mo., ' 


Applications also were received from the 
Mt. Hood Railroad for $150,000 and the 
Sumpter Valley Railroad for $200,000 to 
(Finance 


In Economic Sentiment. 


10 the total number of bank suspensions 
dropped io less than half the number in 
the preceding week. One day during the 
last week no suspensions were reported, an 
unusual event since the beginning of 
heavy bakk failures. For the first time 
since February no national banks failed 
) National banks 
were farther out of debt on June 30, 1932, 





Red Cross to Begin 
Cotton Distribution 


Seeks Fabrics to Be Made Into 
Clothing by Volunteer 
Workers in Localities 


‘The American Red Cross will initiate 
its cotton distribution program by procur- 
ing piece goods to be made into clothing 
by Red Cross chapters, other local produc- 
tion units and housewives. This was 


At the present time the following cotton 
fabrics will be required: Prints, gingham, | 
muslin, outing flannel, shirting and bird’s- | 
eye. 

It is the intention of the Red Cross to 
deal only with primary producers and all 
transactions must be without profit. under 
the Act of Congress approved July 5, 1932, 
making available to the Red Cross 500,000 
bales of cotton of-the Cotton Stabilization 
Corporation, for use in providing wearing 
apparel for the needy and distressed peo- 
ple. Merchadise will be bought from stock 
or be made up at prices ‘which represent 
cost or market, whichever is lower. Pay- 
ment will be made in raw cotton, that is, 
negotiable instruments thereof. 
Interested manufacturers are invited to 
write the Central Cotton Distribution Of- 
fice, American Red Cross, Washington, 
D. C., for specifications and other perti- 
nent information. 
The Red Cross estimates that at least | 
90,000 volunteers in chapters throughout 
the country will be available to start pro- 
duction work. 

George S. Harris, former president of 
the American Cotton’ Manufacturers Asso- | 
ciation, now a director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Atlanta, who will serve as| 
textile expert of the Red Cross Central | 
Cotton Distribution office, will assume his | 


(Issued by the American Red Cross.) 


Average Daily Output 
Of Crude Oil in June 
Shows Sharp Decline 


Largest Monthly Importation 
For Years Is Ascribed to 
Anticipation of Increased 


Tariff Rates 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


|date of the 1930 tariff, which was attrib- 
uted at that time to attempts to move 
| goods into the country before duties were 
imposed, it was explained. 
The petroleum statement 
full text: 

Crude Petroluem: According to reports 
received by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the production of 
crude petroleum in the United States dur- 
ing June, 1932, totaled 64,835,000 barrels, a 
daily average of 2,161,000 barrels. This 
represents a decrease from the daily aver- 
age in May of 49,000 barrels, and is 339,- 
000 barrels, or 14 per cent, below a year 
ago. 
The decline in output in June was con- 
fined almost entirely to the States of Cali- 
fornia and Oklahoma, with daily. average 
production in California decreasing 31,000 
barrels, and that in Oklahoma falling off 


follows in 


| 


| 


| 


‘ing in different fields of engineering ac- 


|Held by Advisory Board 


| Finance Corporation since enactment of) 


Of Chairman of Board 


| River improvement, 
;ments and water supply. 





by the directors of the Corporation. The 
Board will consist of five members to be 
located at headquarters of the Corpora- 
tion in Washington. 
Chairman of the Board is to be Dr. 
Charles David Marx, of California. Other 
members of the Board are John F. Cole- 
man, New Orleans; John ™.yle*Harrington, 
Kansas City; John Herbert Gregory, Bal- 
timore; and Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief 
of Engineers, U. S. A. 
The Engineers’ Advisory Board was 
chosen with the cooperation of the Ameri- | 
can Engineering Council, directors of | 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
stated. Membership of the Board was} 
chosen to give the different sections of 
the country representation by engineers | 
who occupy a distinguished position in the | 
various branches of their profession. ° 
Special emphasis was made by directors 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion on the varied experience and train- | 


tivity of the new Engineers’ Advisory 
Board. The combined experience of the 
new Advisory Board includes training in | 
substantially every field of engineering ac- | 
tivity. 


Organization Meeting 


The Board held its first meeting Aug.| 
11 to organize its procedure for handling | 
the large number of applications to aid in} 
financing self-liquidating projects that| 
have been received by the Reconstruction | 


the Emergency Relief and Construction 
Act of 1932. 

Acting in an expert advisory capacity, | 
the Engineers’ Advisory Board will submit | 
to the Board of Directors of the Finance | 
Corporation its recommendations on the| 
merits of all the self-liquidating projects | 
that are proposed. 

Dr Marx, a native of Toledo, Ohio, is 
Professor Emeritus of civil engineering | 
of Stanford University, and has been asso- 
ciated with Stanford University since 1891. 
Prior to that time, he served on the faculty 
of Cornell University and of the University 
of Wisconsin. He received his education | 
from Karlsruhe Gymnasium, Germany, 
and Cornell University. and is the recipi- 
ent of the degrees of Doctor of Engineer- 
ing from Karlsruhé Polytechnic and LL. D. 
from the University of California. 


Diversity of Experiences 


Board of Engineers to Advise 
On Self-liquidating Projects 





Reconstruction Finance Corporation Creates 
Group to Consider Construction Plans 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| Association, American Society for Testing 


| College, Istanbul, Turkey. 


neer of Kansas City, Missouri, is a native 
of Kansas and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. He received the degree 
of Master of Science from McGill Univer- 
sity, and Doctor of Engineerng from Case 
School of Applied Science. Practically all 
of Mr. Harrington’s professional career 
has been in the field of consulting engi- 
neering, particularly on the design and 
construction of bridges. 

Mr. Harrington developed the vertical 
lift bridge now in general use. He has 
designed over three hundred bridges for 
use in the United States and Canada, Rus- | 
sia, Manchuria, China, Japan, and Nova| 
Scotia, including six over the Mississippi 
River, and many others elsewhere in the 
United States. He has also designed a 
large number of movable bridges for the | 
Canadian Goverment. 

Mr. Harrington has been active in pro- 
fessional engineering societies. He is a 
member and past president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers; 
member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Railway Engineering 


Materials, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Institution of | 
Civil Engineers (Great Britain), Engineer- | 


ing Institute of Canada; trustee, Robert | 


Thefts of Automobiles 
Fewer for Half-year 
In the Larger Cities: 


Offenses of Burglary and 
Larceny, However, Show | 
Increase in Period Over 
Preceding Year 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
| 


ter by negligence offenses aggregated 579 | 
|as compared to 737 last year. | 

A slight increase was recorded in the) 
number of rape offenses, the total for 1932 | 
being 609 as compared to 574 in 1931. 

Burglary offenses during the first half 
of the year totaled 36,474 as compared to 
33,831 for the similar period of 1931. 


| 





Dr. Marx is known throughout the coun- 
try for his wide civil engineering experi- 
ence in railway construction, Mississippi 
municipal improve- 
He is recognized 
as an authority in all matters pertaining to 
municipal water supply, irrigation and 
kindred subjects. He is chairman of the 
Board of Public Works of Palo Alto, on 
which he has served for 12 years, and is a 
former chairman of the State Water Com- 
mission of California. 

Active in civic affairs, Dr. Marx is a 
director and vice president of the Bank 
of Palo Alto, and has also served as chair- 
man of the Board of Education. Dr. Marx 
has taken an active interest in several pro- 
| fessional engineering societies and is a 





10,000 barrels. Production in Texas con- 
tinued at virtually the same rate, with 
no change recorded in the East Texas 
field. 


|completions in the East Texas field con- 
tinued to decline, but the total initial con- 
tinued to increase due to a steady gain 
in the number of completions. There were 


compared with 404 drilling on May 31. 


Manufacture of Refined Products 
Stocks of refinable crude petroleum re- 
flected the decline in output and decreased 
4,256,000 barrels during fhe month, com- 
pared with a withdrawal of 3,227,000 bar- 
rels in May. Imports of crude petroleum 
amounted to 7,869,000 barrels with one ex- 
ception, the highest monthly total since 
March, 1924. Stocks of foreign crude on 
June 30 totaled 13,309,000 barrels,'a new 
record. 

Refined Products: Daily average crude 
runs in June amounted to 2,411,000 bar- 
rels, or practically the same as in May. 

The daily average production of motor 
fuel showed>a slight decrease in May, but 
the difference was practically compensated 
by increased imports. Stocks of motor 
fuel were reduced materially, the total for 
June 30 of 56,264,000 barrels representing 
a net withdrawal of 7,082,000 barrels. 

The daily average indicated domestic 
demand for motor fuel amounted to 1,- 
292,000 barrels, or virtually the same as in 
June, 1931. The daily average total de- 
mand was 1,409,000 barrels, or nearly 1 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 

At the current rate of total demand, 
total motor fuel stocks represent 40 days’ 
supply, compared with 55 days’ supply on 
hand a month ago. 

Stocks of all oils on June 30 amounted 


the previous month of 5,590,000 barrels, 


473,000 barrels and with a decrease of 3,- 
970,600 barrels in June, 1931. The decline 
in stocks in June, 1932 affected chiefly 
crude petroleum and gasoline, with gas 
oil and fuel oil showing the principal in- 
crease. 
Natural Gasoline Output 

The refinery data of this report were 

compiled from schedules of 342 refineries 


capacity of 3,575,940 barrels, covering, as 


| operations during June, 1932. These re- 
fineries operated during June at 67 per 
cent of their recorded capacity, given 
above, compared with 347 refineries op- 
erating at 67 per cent of their capacity 
|in May. 

Natural gasoline production suffered an- 
other general decline in June, 1932, when 


compared with 129,300,000 gallons in May. 


erage of a year ago. 








ready have. Although there are few si 


|much better since the passing of the fi- 
nancial panic. 
future. 


its finances. 


upturn can be destroyed. 





than on Dec. 31, 1931. 
















- 


@ Men are beginning to become interested 
in plans for making money instead. of 


. problems -which remain to be solved. 


The fverage initial production of the | 


359 wells reported as drilling on June 30, | 


to 626,487,000 barrels, a net decline from | 


| compared with an increase in May of 1,-| 


| with an aggregate daily recorded crude oil 


far as the Bureau is able to determine, all | 


of industrial quickening, sentiment is very 


Launching of new com- 
mercial prosperity probably is still in the 


Many things could happen which would 
again throw the world into a panic about 
Confidence which business 
is now beginning to feel and which after 
a lapse of time might be shown in a new 
At present, 
however, the road to further progress 
seems to be open in spite of the many 


Civil Engineers and the Consulting Engi- 
neers of the Pacific Coast. 

John Francis Coleman, a native of Mis- 
sissippi, is senior partner of the John F. 
Coleman Engineering Co., of New Orleans, 
| where his engineering career has won him 
national recognition off port development 
; works. He has served as designing and 
constructing engineer for a number of 
| Southern railways, including the Texas & 
Pacific and the New Orleans Terminal Co. 
He has been in general consulting engi- 
| neering practice since 1900, during which 
| period he has served as chief engineer, 
consulting engineer, general superintend- 
ent and general manager for a large num- 
ber of clients. 


Mr. Coleman Is Specialist 
In Port Development 


He has designed and supervised the con- 
struction of harbor improvements, port 
developments, difficult foundations, con- 
crete and_ steel structures, industrial 
plants, steam and electric railways. He 
has served the ports of New Orleans, Jack- 
sonville, Charleston, Mobile, Lake Charles, 
Beaumont, Houston, and Corpus Christi. 
He built a shipyard and village for 5,000 
population near Mobile for the Chickasaw 
Shipbuilding Co. 

Mr. Coleman has been active in pro- 
fessional engineering societies and is a 
past president of the American Insti- 
tute of Consulting Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and the 
Louisiana Engineering Society. He is also 
a member of the American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, a director of the 
American Shore and Beach Preservation 


leans; and a member of the City Plan- 
ning and 
Orleans. 


chusetts Institute of Technology. Prof 


ing experience in the field of municipal 


and elsewhere. 





Recipient of Award 
|For Work at Columbus 


the total output fell to 118,100,000 gallons,| PY the American Society of Civil Engi-| 
He has also been awarded the 
The June total represents a daily aver-| James Laurie prize for his work on, the Federal Radio Commission follow: 
age of 3,940,000 gallons, which is more 
than 1,000,000 gallons below the daily av- | 


| neers. 


| O'Shaughnessy Dam and Reservoir. 


nc == |itary Corps of the United States Army |. 
merely trying to conserve what they al-| during the war. He is the author of a|W 
gns|large number of professional papers, ar- | licenses. 
ticles and discussions relating to water ° 
supply, and is recognized as one of the!del, N. J., renewal of experimental licenses. | 
most eminent water supply engineers in ja 


| 
| 


the United States. 


clubs. 
i 


| past president of the American Society of | 


the House Committee of the Eye, Ear, 
Nose and Throat Hospital, of New Or- 


Zoning Commission of New 


water supply and has been associated with 
such work in Boston, Albany, Jersey City,| inate purchase of foreign exchange to be | 
New York, Columbus, Newark, Baltimore | sent abroad and to finance Summer trips 


His work in connection with the im- 
| proved water and sewerage works at Co-| 

|lumbus, Ohio, was so outstanding he was| A 
| awarded the Thomas Fitch Rowland prize | 


Prof. Gregory was a captain in the San- 


He is a member of the board of directors 
of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; a member of the American Public 
Health Association, the American Water 
Works Association, the Society of Munici- 
pal Engineers, the New England Water 
Works Association, and other societies and 


John Lyle Harrington, consulting engi- 


Relation to Size of City 


Analysis of crimes reported in 1931 to} 
the police of 511 miscellaneous cities, hav- | 
ing a combined population of approxi- | 
mately 16,500,000, shows the highest rate | 
'of offenses:of murder and nonnegligent | 
manslaughter to be in cities having a popu- | 
lation of 100,000 to 250,000, although the 
rate for this group was only slightly 
(higher than the rate for cities of more 
than 250,000. 


‘Development of Agriculture 


| tinies of a great Nation. 
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Value to Farmer 


Of Mail Delivery 


Service Outlined 





Said to Be Due Partly to | 
Postal Aid in Marketing 
Farm Produce 


The development of agriculture in the 
United States may be partly attributed 
to the growth of the rural mail service, 
for this service “brought the city to the 
country,” ‘according to official records of 
the Post Office Department, made public 
Aug. 11. 

The rural mail carrier is the farmer’s | 
post office and his agent, it was pointed | 
out, and through this carrier he conducts 
transactions for sale of his _ livestock, 
grain, and other farm produce. 

The following additional information 
was made available: 


Change in Mail Service 


Thirty-four years ago the farmer, and 
his wife and children, led an existence 
of almost complete isolation, living upon | 
widely scattered farms, some of them 
miles apart. They had comparatively lit- 
tle communication with their neighbors 
or the outside world, except that derived 
from weekly trips to the adjacent vil- 
lage. More often than not the farmer 
lost a full day’s work and his crops were 
neglected in order‘ to obtain expected mail | 
at the village post office. 

In those days the farmers’ mail con- 
sisted largely of communications from rel- 
atives and friends. Today the daily mail 
includes, usually on the very date of pub- 
lication, the metropolitan newspaper, con- 
taining market reports and agricultural 
news; the weekly and monthly farm jour- 
nals and magazines, and business letters 
from the village merchant and the more 
pretentious establishment in the distant 


|city. All of these are now brought to his | 


door or to the box a few yards away. 
Development of Service 


The rural carrier is the farmer’s post 
office and his agent. Through him he 
conducts transactions for the sale of his 
livestock, grain, and other farm produce. 
From him he buys stamps and pay his 
bills by postal money order. In short, the 


transformed the once secluded habitant 
of the rural district into a cosmopolitan 


and occupying a larger place in the des- 


It was Postmaster General John Wana- 
maker who first officially suggested in 1891 
the rural-mail idea to Congress. 


the Government for five years before it 
was given a try-out. 

The first bill authorizing the establish- 
ment of the service was introduced in the 
House by Representative James O’Donnell, 
of Michigan, Jan. 5, 1892. It carried an 
appropriation of $6,000,000, but failed of 
passage. A year later Congress was in- 
duced to appropriate $10,000 for experi- 


letter carrier is the medium that has! 


citizen, conversant with current affairs | 


The plan | 
was fought in the legislative branch of | 





Question Not Raised 
Of Soviet Flotation 





State Department Desires 
Knowledge of Issue to Be Sold 
By American Bankers 





The United States has hitherto opposed | 
the flotation of Russian bonds. in the 
United States, according to information 
obtained orally at the Department of 
State, Aug. 11, following published reports 
that the Chase National Bank contem- 
plated a bond issue for Soviet Russia. 

The Deparement of State has received | 
no information regarding such an issue, | 
it was stated orally. No opinion can be | 
expressed regarding its position until the | 
matter has been placed before it. | 













Milk Safeguards 6 
Of America Urged 
For Great Britain 


Trend Toward Acceptance by 
Medical Authorities In< 
creasing, Says Public 
Health Service 








A decided trend among medical mem 
and public health officers in Great Britain 
towards acceptance of American principles 
in safeguarding milk and milk products is 
being shown, according to information 





The previous position of the Depart- 
ment regarding Russian loans as an 
nounced on Feb. 1, 1928, follows in ful 
text: 

The Department of State has received 
rangements involving the flotation of a 
Joan in the United States or the employ- 
ment of credit for the purpose of making 
an advance to the Soviet Regime. In ac- 
cordance with this policy, the Depart- 


States. 

The Department is confident that the 
banks and financial institutions will co- 
operate with the Government in carrying 
out this policy. 


New Spectral Lines 
In Helium ‘Charted’ — 
By Federal Scientists 


Aid to Industry Predicted in 
Discovery in Infrared 
Radiations by Bureau of 
Standards 


Scientists of the Bureau of Standards, 
with the aid of recently developed photo- 
graphic plates capable of better register- | 
ing infra-red radiations, have “charted” 
120 new spectral lines in helium, accord- 
ing to information made public Aug. 11 
by Acting Director Lyman J. Briggs. This 
new addition to the data on spectroscopic 
analysis may have a wide range of appli- 
cation, including possible assistance to 
students of atomic structures. 

The discovery will be of direct benefit 
| to industry in that it will be of material 
value to scientists making spectroscopic | 
analysis of any substance which may in- 
clude helium gas, as the new lines which | 
have been charted will serve as additional 
base points for the determination of this 
matter. 

Spectroscopic: Analysis Made 

The Bureau of Standards has been de- 

voting considerable time to spectroscopic 








mental purposes, followed in 1894 by $20,- 
000 more. Mr.’ Wanamaker, believing the 





The cities of intermediate sizes, those 
| between 10,000 and 100,000 people, had a 


rate which was considerably lower than | 
| the large metropolitan cities and was also! 


much lower than the rate for communities 
j having a population of less than 10,000 
| people. 


Rate of Offenses Studied 


The rate of offenses of manslaughter by | 


negligence for cities having a population 
| of 100,000 to 250,000 was also higher than 
| the rate of offenses of this nature for any 
other group, while the rate of offenses of 


|rape was much higher in smaller com-| 


| munities than in larger cities. Aggravated 
| assault seemed to have been more preva- 
|lent in cities between 50,000 and 250,000 
{than in any other group. 

| The rate for robbery declined as the 
size of the city decreased, with the’ excep- 
| tion of the rate for cities between 50,000 
{and 100,000 people, which was substan- 
tially higher than the rate in cities in the 
next largest population group. If, how- 
ever, the rates for all cities over 100,000 
were computed and compared with cities 


| Of less than 100,000 it is quite apparent | 
|from the figures received that there was'| 
| less ‘robbery in smaller communities than | 


in the iarger cities. The same comment 


| 
or entering, and larceny—theft. 


This condition also prevails with respect | 


to offenses of auto theft and it is of par- 
| ticular interest to note the gradual de- 


cline in the rate of auto theft from the) 


larger cities to the smaller cities. The 
rate of auto theft for cities of less than 
| 10,000 is less than one-third the rate for 
| cities) of more than 100,000 people. 





Upturn in Retail Business 


Retail business in a number of lines’ in 


| in; 





| 


. | ber of Rumanians who have gone abroad 


Gregory has had an extensive engineer- | for their Summer vacations. This promises 


| to be a record season at local resorts. 
Regulations preventing the indiscrim- 


| in foreign countries is unquestionably hav- 


| ing a good effect on the country. At the 
panes time it is discouraging imports as 

exchange formalities are considerable and 
| delays long and frequent.—(Department 
| of Commerce.) 


demerit maertomrsion. 216 
pplications Received by 
Federal Radio Commission 


Appiications other than broadcasting: 
| WI10XAA, W2XBX, Bell Telephone Laborator- 
ies; W2XAH, South Plainfield, N. J.; W3XP 
| Whippany, N. J.; W3XR, Mendham Township, 

J., renewal of experimental licenses. 
W2XL, We2xy, 2XU, W2XW, W2XAV, 
10KJ, W2XAA, Bela! Telephone Laboratories, 
portables, renewal of general experimental 


W2XJ, W2XG, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
cean Township, N. J.; W2XM, W2XN, Holm- 


There were also received 121 a 
mateur station licenses. 

H. Mathews, Multnomah County, Oreg.. 
new construction permit for 51,400 ke., 15 w.; 
aeronautical station. 

WI10XAF, Larry L. Smith, portable, license 
i. 2,398 ke., 5 w.; general experimental sta- 
on. 
W2XDJ, W2XAV, Bell Telephone Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Ocean Township, N. J., renewal of 
special experimental license. 








NC-417-H, renewal o 
j cense. 

| There were also received 64 applications for 
4 amateur station licenses. 


special experimental li- 


applies to offenses of burglary—breaking 


Applications made public Aug. 11 by the | 


service, declined to use the money. 
Growth Outlined 

On Jan. 9, 1896, $10,000 was added by 
Congress, and on Oct. 1 the same year 
the first experimental rural delivery serv- 
ice was established simultaneously on three 
jroutes in West Virginia—one from ,Charles- 
town, one from Uvilla, and one from Hall- 
town. From this small beginning nine 
months later found the service operating 
on 82 routes emanating from 43 post of- 
fices in 29 States. Thirty-four years later, 
or June 30, 1930, the rural mail service 
had grown to 43,278 routes, with a total 
mileage of 1,334,842 and the approximate 
number of individuals served 25,324,689. 

In conparison with the insignificant ap- 
propriation of $10,000 made by Congress 
more than a quarter of a century ago to| 
inagurate the service, it now requires an | 
annual expenditure of over $106,000,000 to | 
keep it functioning. 

The first county to be completely 
covered by Rural Mail Service was Car- 
roll County, Maryland, where county serv- 
}ice was established Dec. 20, 1899. There 
are very few counties in the country today 
that are not honeycombed to the utter- 
most corners with free mail delivery. 


Pay of Carriers Cited 


By 1915, 26,080 fourth class post offices 
had been discontinued as a result of the 
extension of the Pural Mail Service. It 
is estimated that an annual saving of 
$1,613,040 was accomplished by the dis- 
continuance of these offices while the 
elimination of star, or contract, routes is 
estimated to save $3,482,670 per annum. 

When the service was first inaugurated 
$200 








| 
| the salaries of rural carriers was only 


}a@ year. 


Illinois leads the nation both in the 


Association, a trustee and chairman 2f | ®Umania has taken a decided upturn dur-| number of rural routes and in mileage, | 
g the past few weeks, largely because | there being 2,489 routes covering a dis- | 
of the payment of past-due governmental | tance of 72,010 miles in that State. Ohio| foodstuffs has mounted even more, with 
Salaries and the fact that no foreign ex-|is second with 2,401 routes and a milegae|a gain in excess of 5.8 per cent. 

change can be bought with which to order | of 67,014; Missouri third with 2,167 routes | 
| clothing, luxury foodstuffs and other lux- | covering 59,773 miles; Texas fourth with 
John Herbert Gregory, professor of | Uries from abroad, according to a report | 2,138 routes covering 170,000 miles; Iowa 
| civil and sanitary engineering, Johns Hop- | {fom Commercial Attache Sproull Fouche, | fifth with 2,081 routes covering 62,884 
kins University, Baltimore, since 1920, is | Bucharest. 
a native of Cambridge, Mass., and re- 


| miles; Pennsylvania sixth with 2,028 and 
Another cause for increased buying is 55,227 respectively; New York seventh with | 
ceived his engineering training at Massa- | said to be the unprecedently small num- | /-841 and 48,651 respectively; and Kansas 
|eighth with 1,739 and 58,910 respectively. 


| 


National Forest Areas 








| 


|Permits for Summer Homes In- 


crease Over Last Year 


Increased use of the national forests for 


the building of Summer homes, cabins 


lodges, camps and for recreational pur- 
poses has been made during 1932, accord- 
ing to information made available by the 


Ac- 
cording to the latest figures available, over 
| 20,000 permits for Summer homes have 
been issued, marking an increase of ap- 


Department of Agriculture, Aug. 11. 


| proximately 700 over the previous year. 


Up to January of this year, the figures 


show, special use permits for Summer 


homes and cabins totaled 19,294, special 
permits for camps totaled 281, and free 
permits for such purposes as airplane 
pplications for | Jandings, play grounds, fish hatcheries and 


| churches totaled 17,164. 
| The following additional 
| Was provided: 


| 


| and highways for the use of the public. 


Each person can find somewhere within 
reach of his home a place in the national 


amount insufficient even for experimental | 


More Widely Used 


information | 


An increase in the recreational use of 
| the national forests has been anticipated 
| by the Department of Agriculture and 
plans have been made for it by setting 
W10XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | aside tracts of land along streams, lakes, 


analysis of many materials, and it has 
been found that such an analysis fre- 
quently is more accurate than any which 
may be made by the use of chemicals. In 
one instance, when making a spectro- 
scopic analysis of golf for the United 
States Treasury, base material of but 23 
parts in 1,000,000 was detected. 

Describing the new discovery in helium, 
Dr. Briggs said: 

“When helium is inclosed at reduced 
pressure in a glass tube and excited to 
luminosity by the passage of an electric 
| discharge, it emits a yellowish light. This 
|method of illuminating advertising signs 
/is common. When this light, which is 
characteristic of helium atoms or mole- 
icules, is dispersed into a spectrum, nu- 
| merous bright lines are observed, and the 
|interpretation of these lines has its base 
/in the structure of the atoms or mole- 


Discoveries Are Explained 


“Up to the present, there was a large 


gap in the spectrum just beyond the 
visible limit in the red in which no helium 


lines were known. This gap has now been | 


explored at the Bureau of Standards with 
photographic plates sensitized to infra- 
| red radiations by means of zenocyanine, 
a new dye discovered by the Eastman 


Kodak Research Laboratories, and 120 new | 


|spectral lines have been found. 
| “Practically all of the new lines have 
been accounted for; 32 of them res\it 
|from energy changes in neutral helium 
| atoms and the remainder are.due to vibra- 
|tions and rotation energy changes in 
| helium molecules, each consisting of two 
| joined helium atoms.” 

A more detailed description of this dis- 
covery will appear as Research Paper No. 
426 in the August number of the Bureau 


|of Standards Journal of Research.—(De- | 
They may now get as much as| 


| $2160 a year, depending on the length of 
; 3 . | the routes, while the motor routes of 50 
Is Recorded in Rumania | mies or more pay salaries of $2,450 to| 
| 100. 


partment of Commerce.) 


Wholesale Prices Show 
Steady Upward Trend 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| The index number of wholesale pricés 


| July 30. 
cludes 784 commodities or price series, 
weighted according to the importance of 
each article and based on the average 
price in 1926 as 100, shows that an in- 
crease of two-tenths of 1 per cent has 
taken place in the general average of all 
commodities for the week of Aug. 6, when 
compared with the week ended July 30. 
The accompanying statement shows the 


for the weeks ended July 9, 16, 23, 30 and 
Aug. 6. 





9 | per gram,” according to the Commission’s 
All commodities .... 64.8 65.0 645 64.7 648 findings 
Farm products ..... 48.1 48.7 47.8 484 47.9) : M + 'y 
Cin a ae 60.7 61.2 61.0 61.5 61.9| None of the persons in charge of the 
Hides | and leather Se eee tea company or employed by it was a licensed 
ProaguctS§ ...sesees 0 \° ° eal . criti i edici i 
’\ Textile produets ... 52.9 52.4 52.3 52.3 52.5 ea Rl mere Ph: Deowerre to the 
Fuel and lighting |. 73.3 72.8 72.8 72.8 73.0|Commission’s findings. Two of the offi- 
Motels and metal as ae die cae 70.2| who had served since the company’d 
PFOGUCS onc eceees , : y . 8 j i ; 
| Building materials. 70:7 69.7 69.5 69.5 69.6 wneeannen in 1928 were plumbers, one 
Chemicals and drugs 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.2 73.4\@ high-school teacher and one a chiro- 
Howsefuraiahing dee a ‘‘ practor. 
goods . 15.6 75.6 75.6 75.0 74.9 . 
Miscellaneous 64.2 | It was brought out that the company’s 


64.3 





64.5 64.5 





| forests which will exactly meet his need 
as a refuge from Summer heat. The free 
public camp grounds meet the greatest de- 
mand, since their use involves a minimum 
of effort and expense. In fact, the only 
cost is that of getting to the camp and 
back home. ‘Restrictions are few, pertain- 
ing only to fire and sanitation. 

These free camp grounds are laid out in 


simple improvements such as water sys- 
| tems, tables, 
are provided. Actual use of these camps, 
as well as the increase in use of the na- 
| tional forests for such special purposes as 
Summer homes and cabins, indicates that 
the facilities of the forests are filling an 
expressed need, 


1 


ment does not view with favor financial | 
arrangements designed to facilitate in any | 
way the sale of Soviet bonds in the United | 


|the child. 


|ing that there did not appear in Great 


|any full realization at the present time 


for the week ended Aug. 6 stands at 64.8, | 
as compared with 64.7 for the week ended | 
This index number, which in- | 


index numbers of groups of commodities | 


July July July July Aug. | 
16 23 30 6 


desirable locations, and in many cases| human body as directed, these emanations 


and sanitary conveniences| as advertised. 


made available Aug. 11, through the United 
| States Public Health Service. 

| Greater emphasis is being placed by, 
|eminent British medica’ authorities upon 
| the necessity of pasteurizing milk, a prac# 
| tice which is not very widespread im 
| Britain at the present.time and which hag 
been slow in making headway, it was stated. 
| The following additional information wag 
made available: 

Discussed at London Meeting 

At recent meeting held in London, under 
the chairmanship of the Lord Mayor, ta 
considef means of safeguarding the mill 
|supply and preventing tuberculosis, @ 
| number of eminent, physicians and medica} 
authorities expressed views indicating @ 
tendency to adopt American methods off 
|preventing disease from contaminated 
milk. 

Lord Dawson of Penn pointed out at th@ 
meeting that the milk supply of the coune 
try concerned Britain’s future citizens, 
and he quoted figures to show its impore 
tant bearing on general health. Tuere 
were two choices, Lord Dawson explained; 
one, tuberculous cattle might be elimi- 
nated, or, two, the milk might be ren= 
dered free of any danger of tuberculosia 
infection. The latter might be achieved 
through pasteurization. : 

One of the objections to pasteurization, 
he stated, was that it affected the vitamin 
and the mineral salt contents. The an< 
swer, he declared, was, first, that children 
thrived on pasteurized milk, and, sec 
ondly, that any deficiency could be sup< 
plied from outside sources in the food off 
The case for pasteurization 
was, he held, overwhelming, and where 10 
was impossible to supply milk free from 
tuberculosis germs, pasteurization was tha 
only method open. 

Pasteurization Advocated 

A greater knowledge of the advantages 
of pasteurization would cause the practice 
to spread, and if one or two areas adopted 
it, the resulting experiences would in<« 
crease its use. Great milk companies ij 
England are to some extent already pas< 
teurizing milk of their own accord. 

Lord Moynihan declared at this meet< 


Britain, either officially or commercially, 


of the damage done by poor milk, and the 
meeting as a whole adopted a resolution 
urging the government to put into ef 
fect practical methods for safeguarding 
the British milk supply. 





Standard Staple Lengths 
Of Cotton Are Increased 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


statements that cotton is being regularly 
bought and sold on these descriptions bothy 
in the domestic and in the export trade. 

Adverse arguments were found to be di« 
rected more against the principle of recog¢ 
nizing steps of thirty-seconds of an inch} 
against the proposal to represent in physi« 
cal form the standards previously estab< 
lished for these lengths. Careful exami« 
nation by the department both of tha 
question and of the record of the discus 
sion has led to the conclusion that physi< 
cal types for these lengths would be useful, 
and that the weight of evidence is in favor 
of their promulgation. Physical represen 
tations of the lengths above one inch a 
been available in steps of thirty-seconds 0 
an inch since 1925. 

Prior to the effective date of the new 
| original representations, types of the thre@ 
| lengths referred 'to,will be prepared bythe 
bureau for distribution to the public at 
the usual fee of $1.00 each. These may ba 
used permissively during the year in. tha 
purchase and sale of cotton in spot trans 
actions. The bureau. expects to be able ta 
fill applications for the new types within 
the next three or four weeks. 


‘Desist Order Issued 
On ‘Radium’ Product 


Radium-Active Remedies Co, 
Cited by Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission has or« 
dered Radium-Active Remedies Co., Pitts< 
| burgh, to stop representing that its prod 
| ucts cure diseases or pathological condi< 
tions of the human body or that they are 
radium-active, unless they have a radio 
or radium-activity sufficient to give or add 
to the products a therapeutic effect when 
used in treating diseases or pathological 
conditions. 

The company sells its product as a self< 
treatment for such ailments as anemia, 





asthma, diabetes, dropsy, eczema, eye 
| trouble, high or low blood pressure, indi< 
|gestion, inflammation, neuralgia, sore 


feet, cold feet, fallen arches, and the like, 

The Commission found that the sub< 
stance used as an ingredient which was 
claimed to be radium-active had in fact 
a radium-activity of less than 2.32 milli-€ 
| micrograms of radium a gram. “There is 
no therapeutic effect derived from the use 
of any medicament or medical appliance 
prescribed or used for the relief of disease 
|or human ailments which has a radium< 
activity of 2.32 millimicrograms of radiunt 


medical adviser did not know how to 
measure the vradium-active substance 
which the company included among the 
ingredients of its products, nor did he 
| know its name or identity. 

| The company had called its remedies 
| radium-active, asserting that they con- 
| tained radium-bearing substance from 
| Which certain radium-active emanations 
| were discharged. When taken internally 
|or applied to the affected part of the 


| were said to cause the beneficial results 


The Commission held that the come - 
pany’s representations had the capacity 
to mislead the public into buying the 
company’s products for treatment of dis- 
; eases in preference to produtts of com- 
| petitors.—(Federal Trade Commission.) — 
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Refund Provision 
_ Of Gasoline Tax 
_ Statute Is Upheld 


New Mexico Supreme Court 
~~ Rules That Law Is Not 
Violative of Constitutional 
Provision 


Sante Fe, N. Mex. 
C. E. GAaMBLe , 


Vv. 
ArsentoO Vetarve, State Avuprror. 
New Mexico Supreme Court. 
No. 3820. 


Original mandamus. 

Sam G. Bratch and Cart A. Hatcu for 
plaintiff; Crartts Farty for defendant; 
E. K. Neumann, Attorney General of 
New Mexico, filed brief as amicus curiae. 

Aug. 3, 1932 

Watson, J:-—This is an original action 
in mandamus to compel the State Auditor 
to issue a warrant upon the special sus- 
pense fund in the State Treasury, for 
payment of plaintiff’s claim, approved by 
the State Comptroller, for refund of the 
excise tax collected upon sales of gasoline 
used otherwise than in motor vehicles 
operated on the public highways. L. 1931, 
t. 31. 

The cause is before us upon an alterna- | 
tive writ, an answer and a stipulation of | 
facts. Questions of law only are presented. | 
‘The most important is whether defendant 
‘may issue the warrant without violating 
N. M. Const. Art. IV, section 30: 

“Except interest or other payments on | 
the public debt, money shall be paid out 
of the treasury only upon appropriations 
made by the Legislature. No money shall 
be paid therefrom except upon war- 
rant drawn by the proper officer. 
Every law making. an appropriation 
shall distinctly specify the sum ap- 
propriated and the object to which it is 
to be applied.” 

Preceded Refund Act 


Prior to the passage of the refund act 
(L. 1931, c. 31), existing laws imposed ex- 
cise taxes on gasoline. _1929 Comp. St. 
sections 60-101, 60-203. Such taxes were 
collected by the State Comptroller. Id. 
sections 60-105, 60-209. They were to be 
paid into the State Treasury and covered 
into the State road fund, to be used for 
“maintenance, construction, and improve- 
ment of State highways and to meet the 
provisions of the Federal aid road law.” 
Id. section 60-205. But prior to the 
Claim of the road fund, was that of the| 
principal and interest of road debentures, 
for which the proceeds of these taxes) 
had been pledged. Id. section 60-205. 
Streit v. Lujan, 35 N. M. 672, 8 P. (2) 205. | 

The last Legislature adopted the policy | 
of refunding these excises to the purchaser's | 
in cases where the gasoline was purchased | 
for use and was used otherwise than a 

‘Oo 








operating vehicles on the highways. 
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Tax Assessments 
‘Reviewed in Utah 


State Commission Is Deciding 
Appeals From Valuations 
By County Assessors 


Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 11. 

The Utah State Tax Commission has 
rendered its decisions in the first 70 ap- 
peals from county assessor valuations. 
This is the first time the Commission 
has functioned in handling appeals on 
individual properties, it was explained. 
Before the constitutional amendments 
which went into effect in January, 1931, 
and the subsequent legislation, the old 
board of equalization could not go within 
@ county and make individual changes. 
Its power was only to equalize between 


counties and to. make blanket increases) 


or reductions within counties. 


The Commission upheld the county 
assessors in about half the cases and re- 


duced .or raised the assessment in the re-| 


maining cases. 





mind the sound purpose of the provision 
and the existing and anticipated evil to 
be overcome or avoided * * *.” State v. 
Armstrong (Rehearing), 31 N. M. 234, 243 
P. 346. 


No great aid is to be had from prece- | 


dents, there being such a variety of con- 
stitutional limitation regarding the ap- 


|propriation and expenditure of public) 


moneys. As a matter of distinguishing de- 
cisions, it will be well to remember that 
our constitution is one of the newest. It 
will be judged not only by what it says, 
but by what it omits to Say—what it 
might have adopted from other constitu- 
tions and did not. 
Federal Provision Standard 


The stock formula is that of the Federal 


constitution: | 


“No money Shall bé dtawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by law.” Art. I. section 9. 

That, in its substancé, is to be found in 
all our State constitutions. The principle 
had beén worked out in England in the 
long struggle between crown and parlia- 
ment for control of the purse. It is so in- 
berent in popular government, and par- 
ticularly in one of divided powers, that 
it may be doubted if the provision does 
more than expressly set forth and at 
rest what statesman and jurist would 
have been compelled to conclude if it had 
been left to inference. Colbert v. State, 
66 Miss. 769, 39 So. 65. 


Be that as it may, we have never én- 
countered any other claim as to the pur- 
pose of the provision than that it is to 
insure legislative control, and to exclude 
executive control, over the purse strings. 


Certain State constitutions, while re- 
taining the original formula, have added 
to it provisions which, in the particular 
case, May or may not disclose other pur- 
poses. Numerous constitutions limit the 


years. Many decisions defeating the ap- 


Springfield, Ill. 
Pror.e of THE Stats OF ILLINOIS 


ve 
James O. Monroe. 

Illinois Supreme Court. 

No, 21249. 

/On error to County Court of Madison 
County. 

R. Guy Kwneepuer for plaintiff; Oscar E. 
Caatstaom, Attormey General, J. J. 
Neicer, Assistant Attorney General, AL- 
vin ©. Boum, State’s Attorney, M. L. 
WELCH, KRAMER, CAMPBELL, COSTELLO and 
Wercuert for defendant. 

| July 26, 1932 


| Hearp, ©. J., delivered the opinion of 
|the court. Plaintiff in error, James O. 
|Monroe, was sentenced, in the County 
Court of Madison County, for violation of 
“an act to provide for, regulate and li- 
'cense horse racing in the State of Il- 
|linois; to legalize and permit the pari- 
mutuel or certificate method of wagering 
jon the result of horse races at licensed 
|racing meetings in said State; to render 





inapplicable certain acts in conflict there- | 
with, and to provide penalties for the} 
hereinafter referred) 


violation thereof,” 
to as the “horse racing act.” 
is here on writ of error. 


On Oét. 30 and Nov. 28 and 29, 1931, 
James O. Monroe, plaintiff in error, held 
race meétings where horses raced for a 
; stake, purse or reward, in an enclosure 
|in Madison County, and on Nov. 30, 1931, 
lhe held an agricultural fair where horses 
raced for a stake, purse or reward. He 
made no application for a license to con- 


The cause 


duct any .of the meetings, received no} 
license, paid no license fee, posted no) 


bond and paid no admission tax. In 
each case he conducted a @ari-mutuel or 
certificate system of wagering on the re- 
sult of the races, kept as his commission 


puted the breaks on the basis of’ five 
cents on the dollar, conducted some of 
the racés after 7 p. m., conducted some 
of the races after the last day of Octo- 
| ber and in general violated the provisions 
|of the horse racing act. 


Issue in Case 
Is Constitutionality 
The only issue in the case is the con- 





substance of the act is as follows: Sec- 
| tions 1, 2 and 3 provide for the issuance 
of licenses by the Director of Agriculture 
for the conduct of horse racing meets. 


|life of appropriations, generally to two) Licenses may be granted only for meet- 


|ings whére horses race for a stake, purse 


that end it required the seller to give a|) arent legislative intent to make appro-|or reward, for no more than 51 days in 
receipt which the purchaser might present | priations, have turned on this point. Some | any one year, no licenses to de issued for 


to the Comptroller with his application for 


have made the provision applicable not 


racing to be conducted before the first day 


the refund, and with prescribed evidence | oniy to payments from the Treasury, but | of May or after the last day of October in 


of his right. It was provided that upon | 
presentation of the prescribed proof the 
Comptroller should “cause to be refunded 
to said claimant consumer, from the gas- 
oline or motor fuel taxes’collected * * *”| 


the amount to which the claimant ap- | “the maximum sem which may be drawn | 


peared to be entitled under the act. 
Provisions of Section 


Section 4 reads as follows: 

“The State Comptroller, for the purpose 
of making the refunds provided in this! 
act, is hereby authorized to create a special | 
suspense fund with the Treasurer of the 
State of New Mexico, in sufficient amount 
to pay all legal claims made in conformity | 
with the provisions of this Act, from the | 
funds derived from the excise tax on gaso- 
line and motor fuel as and when available. 

“At the expiration of six months after | 
the taking effect*of this Act, the State| 
Comptroller shall estimate the amount of | 
funds necessary to make the refunds au- 
thorized herein, and shall keep an amount 
available at all times to meet the require- | 
ments of the provisions of this Act. Any 
surplus fund over and above the estimated 
amount in such special suspense fund shall 
forthwith be turned into the highway 
funds of the State of New Mexico, to be 
distributed as provided by law.” 

In refusing to issue the warrant, and in 
answering the alternative writ, defendant 
has taken the position that this statute 
merely creates the obligation to refund if 
succeeding legislatures shall make appro- 
priation therefor; that it makes no appro- 
priation. If such is the situation, it will} 
result either from legislative intent or from | 
constitutional limitation. 

Considering the legislative intent, we 
do not question the rule invoked by de- 
fendant that mandamus lies only for the 
enforcement of a plain statutory right. | 
Carson Reclamation District v. Vigil, 31 
N. M., 402, 246 P. 907. 


Present Funds Contemplated 

Yet we cannot doubt that the Legisla- 
ture contemplated present refunds—not 
possible future refunds at the will 
of coming Legislatures. It directed 
the Comptroller “to cause (the proper 
amounts) to be refunded.” It laid down 
the rule for determining the proper 
amounts and prescribed the proofs which 
the Comptroller should accept. as suffi- 
cient. It specified the proceeds of the 
excises as the larger fund, from which 
the Comptroller should create in the 
Treasury a special suspense fund for the 
purpose. It directed that the suspense | 
fund be maintained at an amount suf-| 
ficient to meet the claims upon it. 

As to the meaning of “appropriation” 
and as to the legislative intent to make 
an appropriation, judicial expressions 
more or less conflicting have been brought 
to our attention. We consider that the 
intent to make an appropriation is plain 
on the face of the statute. Precedents in 
this jurisdiction favor this view. State 
ex rel Fornoff v. Sargent, 18 N. M., 272, 
136 P. 602; Dorman v. Sargent, 20 N. M., 
413, 150 P. 1021; State ex rel Delgado v.| 
Sargent, 18 N. M., 131, 134-P. 218. 

So we reach the main question. Does 
the legislative attempt fail because of con- 
stitutional limitation upon its power to| 
make an appropriation? 


Change in Construction Rule 

Here the rule of construction changes. 
“The Legislature is a coordinate branch 
of our State Government. Its prerogative | 
in the matter of legislation is to be ques- | 
tioned solely from the standpoint of our | 
Federal or State constitutional limitations. 
The function of the courts in scrutinizing | 
acts of the Legislature {s not to raise pos- | 
sible doubt nor to listen to captious criti- | 
cism. The Legislature possessing the sole | 
power of enacting law. it will not be pre- | 
sumed that the people had intended to | 
limit its power or practice by unreasonable 
or arbitrary restrictions. 

Every presumption is ordinarily to be 
indulged in favor of the validity and reg- 
ularity of legislative acts and procedure.” 
A reasonable construction of a constitu- 
tional limitation on legislative power or 
practice requires “the court to keep in 


from any fund owned or controlled by the 
State. 


Arkansas Requirement 
The Arkansas constitution requires that 


|shall be specified in dollars and cents.” | 
|In Illinois an independent constitutional | 
| provision requires that aggregate appro- | 
|priations shall not exceed revenues au- | 
thorized to be raised. In Fergus v. Rus-| 


| any year, and license fees to be paid in ad- 
vance. 

Section 4 fixes the licensé fee and pro- 
yides that Paragraph 41, section 1, Arti- 
cle V of “An Act to provide for the in- 
corporation of cities and villages,” ap- 


proved April 10, 1872, as amended, shall | 


not apply to licensee. Section 5 levies a 


tax of 20 cents for each paid admission to | 


inclosures of licensee, for posting of a bond 


25 per cent of the money wagered, com-| 


| stitutionality of the horse racing act. The | 


sel, 270 Ill. 304, 110 N. E. 130, Ann, Cas. 
/1916 B. 1120, this was deemed enough to 
;condemn an appropriation “of such sums 


taxes * * * paid on error * * *,” since the| 


| insuring payment of this tax and provides 
| penalties for failure to make reports \re- 
| quired by the Director of Agriculture. 
Section 6 provides for the distribution of 
the money reccived by the Director of Ag- 
riculture. Sections 7 and 8 provide pen- 
alties for violations of the act. Section 10 


e @ #| 


s may be necessary to refund 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


EET RAILWAYS—Rates—Injunction against enforcement of State Commis- 
—- order reducing rates—Confiscatory rate—Jurisdiction of Federal court as 
affected by remedy in State court under State Utility Act— : 3 

An Oregon street rilway company was entitled to an injunction in a Federal 
court against the enforcement of an order of the Public Utility Commissioner of 
Oregon reducing the maximum fare from 10 cents to 7 cents on the ground that the 
order was confiscatory in violation of the due process of law clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. A finding of the master ‘that the order would reduce the 
average fare from 8.04 cents to 6.14 cents per revenue passenger and would result 
in an annual loss to the company of not less than $500,000 on a valuation of the 
company’s property of $10,000,000, notwithstanding an increase of 12 per cent in 
traffic as a result of the reduction, was sustained by the evidence. The rule that 
courts will not enjoin the enforcement of a rate order where the rate is so near 
the dividing line that an experiment is necessary to determine the results and 
where the evidence is so conflicting, uncertain and speculative that the outcome can 
not be ascertained in the absence of an actual test was not applicable. The evidence 
showed that a test of the new rate to be of any value should extend over a period 
of at least six months and that the loss to the company during such period would 
be not less than $250,000. Evidence of experts as to the probable loss to the com- 
pany from the reduced rate based upon similar results obtained by similar companies 
in cities comparable in population was admissible. 

The company’s suit in the Federal court to enjoin the enforcement of the order 
was not premature on the ground that the company had not brought suit in the 
State court to set asjde the order under a provision of the Oregon Utility Act 
providing therefor, since the suit involved the question of whether the company 
was deprived of property without due process of law by an alleged confiscatory 
rate order and was therefore a suit arising under the Constitution of the United 
States within a statute giving Federal courts jurisdiction of such suits. The Federal 
court’s jurisdiction conferred by such statute can not be enlarged, diminished or 
impaired by a State statute. o 

Pacific Northwest Public Service Co., etc., v. Thomas, Pub. Util. Comr., etc., et al.; 
D. C., D. Oreg., No. E-9213, July 25, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


HORSE RACING—Validity of statute licensing horse racing meetings and legalizing 
pari-mutuel method of betting—Special privileges—Equal protection of laws—Due 
process of law— 

The Illinois so-called “horse racing act” which provides for the issuance by the 
State Director of Agriculture of licenses for the conduct of horse racing meetings, 
for the payment by licensees of a tax of 20 cents for ¢ach paid admission to their 
inclosures, and for the posting of a bond insuring the payment of such tax, and 
which legalizes the pari-mutuel or certificate method of wagering on the result 
of horse races at such meetings, is not void on the ground that it authorizes 
“lotteries or gift enterprises” in violation of the Illinois Constitution, or on the 
ground that it is contrary to the public policy of the State in that it legalizes 
gambling, or on the ground that it grants special privileges and makes arbitrary 
distinctions and discriminations and unreasonable classifications, in violation of the 
State Constitution and the due process of law and the equal protection of the 
laws clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment, because not made applicable to dog 
racing and because it differentiates between racing at State and county fairs 
supported by public funds and under the control of public officials from racing 
conducted by licensees under the act. 

The act does not violate the provision of the State Constitution that no act 
shall “embrace more than one subject” and that such subject shall be “expressed 
in the title” on the theory that the licensing of horse racing and the legalizing 
of the pari-mutuel method of wagering are two unrelated subjects. Nor does 
the act violate another provision of the Constitution that “no law shall be revived 
or amended by reference to its title only, but the law revived or the section amended 
shall be inserted at length in the new act,” by reason of a provision of the act that 
a specified statute, not set out in the act, shall not apply to the licensees.—People 
of the State of Illinois v. Monroe. (Ill, Sup. Ct.)—7 U. 6. Daily, 1102, Aug. 12, 1932. 


State Taxation 


NEW MEXICO—Gasoline tax—-Refunds—Constitutionality— 

Law of 1931 (c. 31) providing for refunds of excise taxes paid upon gasoline not 
for use or uséd in vehicles on highways, is not violative of that provision of the 
State Constitution (Art. IV, sec. 30), which provides that. money shall be paid out 
of the treasury only upon appropriations made by the Legislature and that every 
law making an appropriation shall distinctly specify the sum appropriated and 
the object to which it is to be applied; right to refund held enforceable by 
mandamus.—Gamble v. Velarde. (N. Mex. Sup. Ct..—7 U. 5. Daily, 1102, Aug, 12, 
1932, 


legalizes the pari-mutuel or certificate 
method of wagering at tracks of licensees, 
limits the use of such system to them and 
prohibits them from using any other sys- 
tem of wagering; permits retention by, the 
licensee of 614 per cent of the money 
wagered; requires breaks to be computed 
on the basis of 1 cent on the dollar and 
prohibits wagering by minors. 

Section 11 provides for the inspection 
of licensees by @ representative of the Di- 
rector of “Agriculture; the salary of each 
inspector to be not more than $50 for each 
day of racing. Section 12 provides that 
certain gambling and other statutes are 
not to apply to licensees and their patrons. 
Section 13 provides that the act shail not 
apply to agricultural fairs and limits the 
use of the pari-mutuel or certificate 
method of wagering to licensees. Section 
14 permits operation of fairs and horse 
racing on grounds of licensees but pro- 
hibits the use of the pari-mutuel or cer- 
tificate method of wagering in such case. 
Section 15 provides that the act shall ap- 
ply only to horse racing. 


Violation Claimed 


By the Plaintiff 


Plaintiff in error claims that the act is 
in violation of section 27 or Article IV of 
the Constitution of Illinois which provides: 
“The General Assembly shall have™ no 
pqwer to authorize lotteries or gift enter- 
prises for any purpose, and shall pass 
laws to prohibit the sale of lottery or gift 
enterprise tickets in this State.” It goes 
without saying that the pari-mutuel sys- 
tem is not a gift enterprise. 

In Dunn Vv. People, 40 Ill. 465, it was 
held that the term “lottery” had no 
techni¢tal meaning in the law distinct 
from its popular signification and we there 
accepted a definition quoted by counsel 
from one of\ the lexicographers that a 
lottery is “a scheme for the distribution of 
prizes by chance.” The same definition 
was accepted in Thomas v. People, 59 Ill. 
100. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary 
defines “lottery” as follows: “A scheme 
for the distribution or prizes ky lot or 
chance, esp., a scheme by which one or 
more prizes are distributed by chance 
| among persons who have paid or promised 
a consideration for a chance to win them, 
} usually as determined by the number on 
tickets as drawn from a lottery wheel. 
| Three principal forms of lottery have been 
used: lotto, or the Genoese, or number, 
lottery; the class, or Dutch, lottery; and) 
the interest lottery. . 


Genoese Lottery 
Is Described 


In the Genoese lottery (originating 
about 1530, from a form of political elec- 
| tion at Genoa) the player wins by choos- 
ing one (simplum), two (amba), three | 
(terno), foyr (quaterno), or five (quinto) 
out of five numbers which draw prizes out 
of the total of 95 tickets drawn. In class 
lottery (originating early in the 16th cen-| 
| tury in Holland) the tickets are drawn in 
certain classes or series, for each of which | 
certain prizes are fixed, increasing in num- 
ber and value with each class. An interest 
lottery is one that issues bonds for bor- | 
rowed money at less than the normal rate 
of interest, giving chances as the consider- 
ation for the low interest.” 

The same authority gives many defini- 
{tions for the word “chance.” The only 
one of which, aside from an illusion to the 
falling of dice, is “something that befalls 
as the result of unknown or unconsidered 





forces; the issue of uncertain conditions; 
| & fortuity.’ The same authority defines 
pari-mutuel as “a form of betting on| 
horses in which those who bet on the) 
winning horse share the total stakes, less | 
|@ small percentage to the management.” | 





| Definitions Discussed | 
Of Word ‘Chance’ 


| Every event in life and the fulfillment | 
|of every lawful contest entered into be-| 
tween parties is contingent to at least 
some slight: extent upon chance. No one} 
would contend, however, that a confract | 
knowingly and understandingly entered 
into between two parties is a gaming con-| 
tract merely because its fulfillment was, 
prevented as the result of the befalling | 
of unknown or unconditional forces, or by | 
the issue of uncertain conditions or by | 
the result of fortuity. 

The pari-mutual system of betting does 
not come within the definitions given | 
above. While the amount of money to} 
be divided is indefinite as to dollars and} 
cents it is definite in that the amount) 
of money to be divided is the total stakes | 
on, the winning horse, less a given per-| 
centage to the management. The persons | 
among whom the money is to be divided | 
are not uncertain as they are “those who | 
bet on the winning horse.” The winning | 
horse is not determined by chance alone| 
but the condition, speed and endurance of | 
| the horse, aided by the skill and manage-| 
|ment of the rider or driver enter into the 
result. | 
| ‘The amount to be paid by a principal| 
to an agent under a contract to be paid | 
10 per cent commission on all sales made 
by him is dependent in some degree on) 
chance and the happening of many un-| 
certain and contingent events, but the} 
defense that such contract was for such| 
reasons @ gambling contract could not be | 
maintained. In our opinion the pari-| 
mutuel system does not come within the! 
constitutional inhibition as to lotteries. | 


| 


‘Contention Regarding 
‘Public Policy of State 


Itis contended by the plaintiff in error 
|that the act here in question is contrary 
|to the public policy of the State of Illi- | 
nois. Betting on horse races is not! 
malum in se, but is only malum pro- | 
hibitum. It is not prohibited by the Con- 
stitution. The public policy of a State 
| when not fixed by the Constitution, is not 

unalterable but varies upon any given 
| question with changing legislation thereon, | 
|and any acton which by legislation, or, in 
the absence of legislation thereon, by the 
| decisions of the court, has been held con- 
| trary to the public policy of the State is | 
}no longer contrary to such public policy 
when such action is expressly authorized 
by subsequent legislative enactment. (Peo- 
| ple v. City of Chicago, 321 Ill. 466; Lin- 
coln Park Coal Co. v. Wabash Railway 
| Co. 388 id. 82.) If this act is a valid en- 
| actment then it is not contrary to the 
public policy of this State. (Landry v. 
Shinner & Co., 344 Ill. 579.) 
Whether an act of the Legislature is 





policy of the State depends upon whether 
the public policy upon the particular sub- 


J 
4 


void because it contravenes the public | 


Illinois Law Permitting Horse Racing 
And Pari-mutuel Betting Is Held Valid 


Statute Does Not Violate Constitutional Provision A gainst 
| Lotteries and Gift Enterprises or Grant Special Privileges, 
State Supreme Court Rules 


ject has been established by statute or is 
& part of the common law or has been de- 
clared by .some provision of the State 
Constitution. If it exists merely by virtue 
of some statute or the common law it 
may be, changed by thé Legislature at 
will. Public Utilities Commisison  v. 
Romberg, 275 Tl. 482. 

Plaintiff in error claims that the act is 
in violation of section 22 of Article IV 
and of section 2 of Article XI of the 
State Constitution in that it grants spe- 
cial privileges and makes arbitrary dis- 
tinctions and discriminations and unrea- 
sonable classifications, and cites in be- 

alf of his contention Miller v. Sincere, 
273 Ill. 194, where the court held invalid 
& proviso in section 132 of Division 1 of 
the Criminal Code, which purported to 
grant immunity from the provisions of 
that section to persons entering into 
gambling transactions, where no delivery 
of the commodity or security was in- 
tended, on “any regular board of trade 
or commercial or stock exchange” with- 
out granting the same immunity to other 
persons who entered into the same con- 


tract under exactly the same circum- 
stances, 


Inspection Provisions 
Under the Statute 


Boards of trade and stock exchanges 
are purely private entities not differing 
in any way as to their rights of contract 
from any other private entity and whose 
acts were, not, (by the act thére in ques- 
tion) subject to the inspection or control 
of any State agency. In the Horse Racing 
Act the licensees and their conduct of 
the pari-mutuel are subject to a daily 
inspection while in operation of racing 
by a representative of the State Director 
of Agriculture whose fees are to be paid 
by the licensee. 

The privileges of boards of trade and 
stock exchanges are limited to the mem- 
bership of such organizations, which mem- 
bership is limited by the will of the mem- 
bers. In other words, they are closed 
corporations. On the other hand the 
privileges, as licensees, under the Horse 
Racing Act are open to all who make 
application for a license and subject them- 
selves to the requirements of the Act. 


It is claimed that the act is unreason- 
able in that it discriminates against dog 
races. There is a great difference between 
dog racing and horse racing. In dog rac- 
ing the dogs are turned loose on the race 
track, without human management or 
guidance, to run or not to run the race 
according to their own will, mood, tem- 
perament or instinct, and subject to be 
distracted by circumstances from efforts 
to win, while in horse racing the horses 
are subject to human guidance, manage- 
ment and urging to put forth their best 
efforts to win. 


In Erlanger v. Daugherty, decided in 
1926, reported in 213 Ky., 648, 281 S. W. 
826, the question arose as to whether or 
not the pari-mutuel statute of Kentucky 
could apply to wagering on dog races at 
dog tracks and the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals held that even though the lan- 
guage of the statute was broad enough 
to cover dog racing, yet dog racing was 
not in existence at the time of the pas- 
sage of the statute and could not have 
been contemplated by the Legislature in 
passing the statute, and that, therefore, 
the statute permitting pari-mutuel bet- 


ting at tracks on races run at the tracks | 


could not apply to the sale of pools at 
greyhound race tracks where the dogs 
were induced to run by means of an elec- 
trical hare, and further held that there 


that dog racing did not come within the 
purvew of the statute. 


Case Was Carried 
To Supreme Court 


That case went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States on the question of 
whether or not such a classification was 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
and in a per curiam opinion reported in 
275 U. S. 509, the decision of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals was affirmed by 


the United States Supreme Court on the | 


authority of the cases therein cited, the 
decision being in effect that there was no 
improper or unconstitutional classifica- 


tion in permitting wagering on horse races | 


and forbidding it on dog races. 

Our attention is called to the fact that 
by the provisions of the act, licensees are 
granted privileges denied others not li- 


censed. That naturally follows from the| 


very nature of any license granted by 
State or municipal authorities. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary defines li- 
cense as “authority or liberty given to do 
or forbear any act; permission to do some- 
thing specified; esp. a formal permission 
from the proper authorities to perform 
certain acts or to carry on a certain busi- 
ness which without such permission would 


be illegal; also the document embodying | 
such permission, as a license to preach, | - 
| hibition by the State; and that gambling | 


to practice medicine, to sell gun powder 
or intoxicating liquors.” 

Practice of Betting 

Long Established 


From the most primitive times men have 
been accustomed to bet on horse races, 


whether legalized or not, and no law has | 
yet been devised to sufficiently curb the | 
It is a matter | 


evils of unlicensed betting. 
of common knowledge that among those 
evils has always been that of the 


| “welsher,” i. e., “one who at a race track 


makes bets or receives money to be bet, 
and absconds without paying his losses 
or returning the money entrusted to him.” 
(Webster’s New International Dictionary.) 

State and county fairs at which horse 
racing is carried on differ from licensees 


|in that those fairs are supported in whole 


or in part by public funds and are under 
the control of public officials, It might 


well be that the Legislature, for ethical | 
reasons, saw fit to differentiate such fairs 


from racing conducted by licensees. 
The Legislature has a broad discretion 
in making classifications for police regu- 
lation, and the requirement of the Con- 
stitution that laws shall be general does 
not mean that every statute shall have 
effect upon every individual and in every 
locality. It is for the Legislature to de- 
termine when the conditions exist calling 


for the exercise of police power to meet | 
existing evils, and when the Legislature | 


has acted the presumption is that the act 
is a valid exercise of such power. 
v. Stokes, 281 Ill. 159.) 

In People v. Cobb, 343 Ill. 78, where 
similar questions were raised, it is said: 


“The distinction signaling out fiscal off- | 


(People | 


Imported Gasoline 
Free of State Tax 


Florida Levy Held Not to Ap- 
ply to Fuel for Airplanes 
Brought From Louisiana 


Tallahassee, Fla., Aug. 11. 


Gasoline purchased by an airplane com- 
pany in Louisiana and brought into Flor- 
ida for use in operating planes in foreign 
commerce ig not subject to the Florida 
gasoline sales tax or the Florida storage 
tax, the Attorney General of that State 
has ruled. The fact that the fuel was 
commingled with other fuel before being 
shipped, and was then pumped from the 
commingled bulk was thought to be imma- 
terial. The opinion, in the form of a 
letter to the airway company, follows in 
full text: 

Facts Presented 

The facts set up, upon which you re- 
quest an opinion from this office, as I 
understand them, are as follows: ’ 


chases from the Standard Oil Company 
of Kentucky at its refinery at Baton 
Rouge, La., gasoline, which gasoline is 
commingled with other like gasoline of 
the Standard Oil Company and this com- 
mingled bulk of gasoline is transported 
in its commingled state from Baton Rouge, 
La., to Jacksonville, Fla. 

At Jacksonville, Fla. the amount of 
gasoline purchased by the Pan American 
Airways, Inc., will be pumped from the 
cummingled bulk of-gasoline inte separate 


to Miami, Fla., and there pumped into 
tanks of the Pan American Airways, Inc., 
to be used exclusively by the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., in its foreign air com- 
merce between Miami, Fla. and Latin 
American countries. 

Question of Taxability 

The question then propounded on these 
facts is whether or not this gasoline so 
purehased by the Pan American Airways, 
Inc., is subject to either the gasoline sales 
tax or the gasoline storage tax of the 
State of Florida. 

Upon reviewing the authorities, I find 
that the weight of modern authority seems 
to be that a sale of a definite quantity 
of cOmmingled goods or property without 
actual segregation at the time of sale, is, 
nevertheless, a definite concluded trans- 
action. 

It is my opinion that upon the facts 
above stated, and in the light of the vari- 
ous decisions of the courts at this time, 
that the gasoline so handled is not sub- 
ject to either the gasoline sales tax or 
the gasoline storage tax of the State of 
Florida. 





cers is not arbitrary but rests upon good 
reason of public policy growing out of the 
conditions created by dishonest fiscal offi- 
cers of mutual beneficiary societies. The 
general rule is that classification as de- 
termined by the Legislature’ will suffice as 
a basis for legislation if such classifica- 
tion is based on a rational difference of 
situation or condition found to exist in the 
| persons or facts upon which the classifica- 
tion rests. (Greene v. Fish Furniture Co. 
272 Ill. 148; People v. Nellis, 249 id. 12.) 


“A law is general not because it em- 
braces all of the governed but because it 
may embrace all when they are similarly 
| situated and come within its provisions. 
| (Pecple v. Kaelber, 253 Ill. 352.) Whether 
the laws are general or special does not 


are within the scope of their operation. 
They are general and uniform not be- 
cause they operate upon every person in 
the State, for they do not, but because 
|every person who is brought within the 


affected by the law. 
| Ill. 553.) 


| Constitutional Provision 
Is Interpreted 

| 

| “The constitutional provision does not 

|mean that the same rule shall apply to 

; every person in the State under all cir- 





|would be no discrimination in holding |CU™stances, but only under substantially 


|the same circumstances, and laws may 
be valid though operating only upon par- 
ticular persons ,or classes if there is a 
vaiid reason for such particular operation 
and’ a substantial distinction is made. 
| (Springfield Gas Company “vy. City of 
| Springfield, 292 Ill. 236; Casparis Stone 
| Co. v. Industrial Board, 278 id. 77.)” 


| In People v. Walsh, 346 Ill, 52, it is 
said: “The first contention is that the act 
| deprives petitioners of liberty and prop- 
|erty without due process of law, because 
jits effect is to take away from them the 
right to practice the profession of chiro- 
practic, which they were practicing at the 
time of its passage. This contention is 
not well taken. The right to pursue a 
lawful calling, business or profession can- 
;not be arbitrarily taken away, but there 
is no arbitrary deprivation of such right 
where its exercise is not permitted because 
of a failure to comply with conditions 


of society.” 


Practices Considered 


Subject of Regulation 


In Ex parte Tuttle, 91 Cal. 569, it is 
said: “Any practice or business, the ten- 
dency of which, as shown by experience, 
is to weaken or corrupt the morals of 
those who follow it, or to encourage idle- 
ness instead of habits of industry, is a 
legitimate subject’ for regulation or pro- 


in the various modes in which it is prac- 
ticed, is thus demoralizing in its ten- 
dencies, and therefore an evil which the 
law may rightfully suppress without inter- 
\fering with any of those {nherent rights 
of citizenship which it is the object of 
government to protect and secure, is no 
longer’ an open question. 

“The measures needful or appropriate 
to be taken in the exercise of this police 
power are determined by legislative policy, 
and for this purpose a wide discretion 
is committed to the lawmaking body. 
Whether it shall entirely prohibit, or only 
regulate by confirming such practices 
| Within prescribed limits; whether the law 
shall apply to every kind of gambling, or 
only to those games or wagers in which 
evil effects appear with greatest prom- 
inence, must be determined primarily by 
the legislative department of the State, 
or of the municipality authorized to exer- 
cise this great power, which is conferred 


| safety and welfare; and unless it clearly 
appears that a statute or ordinance os- 
tensibly enacted for this purpose has no 
}real or substantial relation to these ob- 
jects, and that the fundamental rights 
of the citizen are assailed under the guise 
of a police regulation, the action of that 
|department is conclusive.” We also cite 
Ccmmonwealth v. Ky. Jockey Club, 38 
8. W. (2d) 987, & pari-mutuel case, where 
almost all of the questions here involved 
were raised and discussed. 

The point is raised that both the title 
}and the body of the Act licensing horse 
racing and legalizing the pari-mutuel or 
certificate method of wagering contain two 
unrelated subjects in violation of the pro- 


| 





Avrnonizep StaTEMENTs 
Pustisntp Without CommMENT BY THe UNITED 


The Pan American Airways, Inc., pur- | 


tank cars, and in such cars transported | 
a, | Rogers, J. E. The child and play, based on 


depend upon the number of those who: 


| relations and circumstances provided for is | 
(People v. Stitt, 280) 
a 


imposed by the State for the protection 


for the purpose of securing the public | 
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Mohamed: the 


Ikbal ‘Ali Shah,  sirdar. 
296 illus. ‘London, 


prophet, by .. ; P., 
Wright & Brown, 1932. 32-11013 
Johnson, T. B. Researches on pyrimidines, 
CXX-CXXI, by ... and Robert B. Flint. 
2 pt. Easton, Pa., 1931. 32-11023 
Kagan, 8. R. Hygiene and health, by .. « 
105 p. Spokane, Wash., M. N. Janton, 1931. 
32-8377 

Knopf, C. 8. The student faces life; a study 
of solutions; lectures delivered at Univ. of 
Redlands, March, 1931, by ... 222 p. Phile 
adelphia, Judson press, 1932. 32+11210 

Leonard, J. N. Ask me again! Third question 
book, preface by F. Sullivan. 191 p. N. Y., 
Viking press, 1932. 32-11102 

MeCollough, E. E. The thermal expansion of 
ome aluminum alloys, by... (Thesis 
Ph. D.)—University of Iowa, 1927.) 6 p. 
Menasha, Wis., 1931. 32411082 

Matthews, B. H. C. Electricity in our bodies, 
by... 108 p., illus. London, Allen & Une 
win, 1931. 32-11020 

Maycock, W. P. Electric wirtng tables, by .. ., 
rev. by F. Charles Raphael, M.I. E. E. (These 
tables are copyright). 6th ed. 95 p. Lon- 
don, Sir I. Pittman, 1931. 32-111 

Newfoundland. Laws, statutes, etc. An ac ¥ 
respecting health and public welfare. 332 p. 
St. Johns, D. R. Thistle, King’s printer, 
1931. 32-8376 

Nordicus, pseud. Hitlerism; the iron fist in 
Germany, by .-. . 243 p. 
press, 1932. 

Pirandello, Luigi. 
-..> trans, 
introd. b 
Dutton, 


Tonight we improvise, by 
tom the Italian, and with an 
Samuel Putnam. . oe Kee 
932. 32-11086 


the reports of the White house conference 
on child health and pfotection, by .. . 
205 p., plates. Cefitury, 1932. 32-11208 
Rothrock, D. A. First year algebra, by . . « 
and Martha Anne Whitacre. 320 p., illus, 
N. ¥., Scribner, 1932. 32-11019 
Scott, E. H. Ruskin's Guild of St. George, by 
... . With an introd. by Sir Michael E. Sadler, 
With seven illustrations. 144 p. London, 
Methuen, 1931. 32-11104 
Sheen, F. J. Moods and truths, by... 238 
p. N. Y., Century, 1932. 32-11012 
Soltau, T. 8. Korea, the hermit nation, and 
its response tO Christianity, by ... 123 p., 
illus. London, World dominion press, iohae 
32-11018 
South Bend lathe works, South Bend, Ind. 
How to run a lathe; instructions on care 
and operation of a back geared screw cutting 
engine lathe for machinist apprentice. 30th 
ed. 30th printing. 160 » illus. South 
Bend, Ind., South Bend lathe work, 1932. 
32-11108 
Stevenson, E. C. A new method for the 
study of the électro-optical Kerr effect in 
gases by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
rueae, 1931.) p. 133-140, illus. Minne- 
apolis, 1931. 32-11021 
Tannahill, 8. B; Fint arts for public school 
administfators, by... 145 p., illus. N. Y,, 
Teachers coll., Columbia univ., 1932. 


: 32-11214 
Theobald, B. G. Exit Shakspere, by... 88 p. 
plates. London, ©. Palmer, 1931. ° " 32-11108 
Thirkell, Mrs. A. (Mackail). Three houses, by 
«. . 134 p., illus. London, Oxford unin» 
press, 193i. 32-11113 
Toulouse, J. H. The action of citric acid and 
its salts in sugar solution, by... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Iowa state coll. of agr. and mech. 
arts, 1929. Doctoral thesis no. 114.) p. 89- 
120. Ames, Ia., 1931. e 32-11109 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Second Quarterly Statement of Conditions of 
Federal Land Banks, Joint Stock Land 
Banks and Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks—Federal Farm Loan Bur., U. S. Treas« 
ury Dept. Apply at Bur. 28-26383 

List of Publications Relating to Weather, As- 
tronomy and Meteorology—June, 1932, Price 
List 48-24th Edition, Superintendent of 
Documents. Apply at Superintendent. 

25-26950 

Insects of the Order Orthoptera of the Pin< 
chott Expedition of 1929—No. 2921—(From 
the Proceedings of U. 8. Natl. Meseum Vol, 
80, Art. 21, pp. 1-7), Smithsonian Institution, 
U. 8. Natl. Museum. Apply at Museum. 

Foreign Service List—July, 1932, Pub. No. 345, 
U. 8S. Dept. State. Price 60 cents per year, 

10-16369 

The Peach Borer—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1246, Bur, 

Entomology, U. S. Dept. Agri. Price 5 cents, 
Agr. 32-799 

Wholesale Distribution, Wisconsin, 15th Cen- 
sus of U. S.—Distribution No. W-135, Bur. 
Census, U. 8. Dept. Commerce. 
cents. 

Construction Industry, Montana, 15th Census 
of U. S.—Distribution No. C-129, Bur. Cen- 
sus, U. S. Dept. Commerce. Apply at Bur. 

31-28378 

Occupation Statistics, Milinois, 15th Census of 
U. S., 1930—Bur. Census, U. S. Commerce 
Dept. Apply at Bur. 32-27278 

Reclamation Era—Aug. 1932, Vol. 23, No. 8, 
Bur. Reclamation, U. S. Dept. Interior. Price 
75 cents per year. 9-35259 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Oreg.—Ins. Agents Directory, May 10, 1932, 
fomp. by A. H. Averill, Ins. Comr., Salem, 

Tex.—Texas Criminal Repts., cases argued and 
adjudged in Court of Criminal Appeals of 
Tex. durfing Dec., 1930-May, 1931. Re orted 
by W. C. Wear, Vol. 117. Austin, 1932, 

Ohio.—Journal of House of Rep. of 89th Gene 
eral Assembly of Ohio, Regular Session Com< 
fees Jan. 5, 1931.—Vol. 114. Columbus, 

Journal of Sen. of 89th General Assembly 
of Ohio, Regular Session, Commencing Jan, 
5, 1931.—Vol. 114. Columbus, 1931. 

Minn.—Directory Minn. Livestock Breeders® 
Assn. Je. 1, 1932, Prepared by Minn. Live< 
stock Breeders’ Assn. St. Paul, 1932. 

Laws and Regul. concerning Licensing of 
Embalmers and Powers and Duties of em- 
balmers, Funeral Directors and Undertakers, 
Issued by Minn. Dept. of Health, May 15, 
1932. St. Paul, 1932. 

Eggs, Dept. of Agric. Dairy and Food, with 
rules regulations and Law, Apr., 1932. R.A, 
Trovatten, Comr. of Agric. Dairy and Food, 
St. Paul, 1932. 

Va.—Rept. of Adj. Gen. for Period Jan. 1, 
1931 to Dec. 31, 1931. Richmond, 1932. 

Minn.—Election Laws, 1932 Edition, Comp. and 
Annotated by Henry N. Benson, Atty. Gen. 
Official Publication by Mike Holm, Sec. 6! 
State. St. Paul, 1932. 

The Mammals of Minn., Pub. Minn. Dept, 
of Conservation, Div. of Game and Fish, 
1932, St. Paul, 1932, 

State Health Laws and Regulations, issu 
be peared of Health, Mar. 31, 1932, St. Pa 


vision of section 13 of Article IV of the Con< 
stitution of Illinois that “no act here 
after passed shall embrace more than oné 


| subject, and that shall be expressed in the 


title,” rendering the entire act void. 


The title of the Act in question is “An 
Act to provide for, regulate and license 
horse racing in the State of Illinois; to 
legalize and permit the pari-mutuel or cer~ 
tificate method of wagering on the result 
of horse races at licensed racing meetings 
in said State; to render inapplicable cer~ 


}tain Acts in conflict therewith, and to 


provide penalties for the violation thereof.” 
The word “subject” as used in the con- 
stitution, signifies the matter or thing 
forming the groundwork. 


It may contain many parts which grow 
out of it and are germane to it, and which, 
if traced back, will lead the mind to it 
as the generic head. (People v. Sargent, 
254 Ill. 514.) It will bé seen from the def~ 
inition of “pari-mutuel” given above that 
it is not unrelated to horse racing, but is 
related and germane to such racing, and 
such racing alone. The title of an act, 
under section 13 of article 4 of the con« 
stitution, is indispensable. (Binz v. Weber, 
81 Ill. 288.) The object of the provision 
as to titles in this section is to guard 
against inconsiderate legislation, to give 
information as to the subject of legislation 
with which the act deals, and to prevent 
joining in one act incongruous or une 
related matters. (People v. McBride, 234 
Ill, 146; Riggs v.. Jennings, 248 id. 584; 
People v. Williams, 309 id. 492.) 

The object is to require the title of the 
act to express in general terms its pura, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.) 
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Business Rulings 
For Boulder City 


Are Discussed 





Restriction of. Competition 
By Limiting Number of 
Commercial Firms Cited 
By Bureau of Reclamation 


The limitation of independent business 
and commercial firms at Boulder City to 
insure prosperity has attracted nation- 


wide attention, according to City Manager 
Sims Ely in a statement appearing in 
the current issue of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation “Era.” t 


Competing stores tend to prevent the 
commissary of the contractors from a| i 
monopoly on the one hand, it is pointed 
‘out, while of leases to permittees to do 
business on the other hand safeguards 
them from over competition and allows 

® for their prosperity. 

The Federal Government retains title to 
all land within the reservation and leases | 
town lots in Boulder City for a period of 
10 years at moderate rentals, according 
to the statement. Generally speaking, 
considering the size of the town and its 
wealth, two permits for each type of| 
business were deemed sufficient, although | 
for some lines, one lease has been con-| 
sidered sufficient. 


Leases Total 39 


The following additional information 
was taken from the statement of Mr. Ely} 
concerning the leases: 

The total number of active commercial 
leases at this time is 39, the latest being to 
the Southern Nevada Telephone Co., 
which for the last year had operated a 
long-distance service, and has just estab- 
lished a local exchange . Previously, Six 
Companies (Inc.) had been operating an 
exchange for its own use, ahd had accdm- 
modated many of our lessees by running 
wires to their establishments from its | 
$witchboard, thus giving them local and 
long-distance service. 

There are 113 live permits for business 
and professional purposes. If a lessee con- 
structs a building with more space than 
he needs for his own use, we of course 
permit him to.rent store or office space to 
other permittees. The number of com- 
mercial leaseS in operation by no means 
indicates the number of business establish- | 
Py ments that are operating. 


Concerns Listed 


The more important business concerns 
include one general merchandise store (in- 
cluding groceries); one grocery store; two 
men’s clothing stores; one ladies’ ready-to- 
wear store; two drug stores; four restau- 
rants; one vegetable and fruit store; two | 
butcher shops; one pool hall; one electri- | 
cal store; one music store; two tourist 
camps; one union bus terminal; one 
motion-picture theater (the largest in 
Nevada); one railroad (Union Pacific; one | 
telegraph company (Western Union; one 
telephone company; two bus concerns | 
(operating between Boulder City and Las 
Vegas); one taxi concern; one drayage 
business; two automobile and tire stores; | 
two repair garages; five service stations; | 
one storage garage; one automobile wreck- | 


ing yard; two wholesale oil and gasoline | 












































































































equipped dental offices (six dentists); one | 
physician’s office (operated in connection | 
with the office of a Las Vegas hospital); | 
one mortuary; one bakery; two laundries; | 
two clothes cleaning and pressing estab- 
lishments; One merchant tailor; two news- | 
paper offices (Las Vegas dailies). 

We have this far placed no limit on the 
number of insurance agents, lawyers, | 
physicians, dentists, and other profes-| 
sional and office people to whom permits | 
may be issued, and sundry inactive per- 
mits in these various lines are outstand- 
ing, ouf only requirement before the per- | 
mittees can do business here being that | 
hey must establish offices. As yet the| 
town has only one lawyer (of Las Vegas), | 
who is here part of the time. | 


Sundry Permits Granted | 


By way of accommodating the business 
community of Las Vegas and as one of the 
means of protecting the workers by assur- 
ing early competition for the commis- | 
sary, sundry permits to business concerns | 
in Las Vegas were granted last Summer. 
The most important of these comprise 
dairies, laundries, and clothes cleaning | 
and pressing establishments. This policy 
was necessary because when these permits | 
were granted the creation of a business 

* community in Boulder City was still a/| 
matter of distant months. 

These Las Vegas permits generally con- | 
tain a special clause to the effect that the | 

permittee will pay such occupation fee or 
license as the Government may in due 
course demand. To date no fee has been 
charged. But now, we feel, the time has 
arrived to establish a schedule of occupa- 
tion fees to be charged these nonresident 
permittees for the protection of permittees 
who have made substantial investments in 
Boulder City for operation of the same 
types of business as are represented by the 
Las Vegas permits. 
Amount of Fees 


Much thought has been given to the 
question of the amounts to be charged, in 
fairness to all. A tentative schedule for 
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the Secretary has been made up, to go 


af into effect Aug. 1, if approved. The pro- 








in advance, are: For steam laundries, $600; 
for dry cleaning and pressing establish- 
ments, $600; for peddling fruits and vege- 
tables to consumers, $400; for soliciting in- 














dling aluminum ware to consumers, $100. 
No fee whatever is to be charged for busi- 



































rate of return received by Associated Gas & 
Electric Company on its investment in New, from that 
York Electric Company. 


investment, 
count.of New York Electric Company as used 


which have been termed write-ups or ap- 
preciation of securities? A. It did. 


cluded in the net income of New York Elec- | 
tric Company? 


forth the investments of Associated Gas & | 
Electric Company in New York Electric Com- 
pany in which the write-up has been elimi- 
nated both from the surplus account and 


from the income applicable to the invest- 
ment? 


rate of return in 1928? 


vestment after elimination of write-ups? A. 
$19,328,152.86. 


Profits of Utilities in Transfer 


Of Subsidiaries Are Described 





Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 


Relates to Associated Gas & Electric Co. 





\ 

(THROUGH a series of transactions involving the transfer of certain former 

subsidiaries of General Gas & Electric Company to Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, which afterward acquired General Gas, various corporations counted 
profits aggregating more than $82,000,000, the Federal Trade Commission was told 
in testimony June 21 by Charles Nodder, an examiner. 

Transcript of Mr, Nodder’s testimony, just made available, sets forth the details 
of the transactions incident to these profits. The examination of the witness was 


conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. Edgar A. McCulloch, 

Commissioner, presided. Excerpts from the testimony follow: 
+ areca 

Q. At adjoyrnment we were discussing the , that account, thereby reducing it? A. Yes, sir 

Subsequently 


You have given us 
he percentage of return on total average | 
Did the corporate surplus ac- 


count called “Capital 
Stock’? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Was “Capital Surplus for Class A Stock’ 
| thereby increased? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. By the amount of the profit? A. Yes, sir 
Q@. Which was how much? A. $8,752,252.60 


nm your c&lculation include certain items 


Q. Have items of this nature also been in- | 


A. They have. 
Q. Have you prepared a calculation setting | 


preme Holding Corporation? A. Yes, sir. 


was concerned? 
A. The series of transactions resulted 


A. I have. 

+ > + 
With these elimihations what was the | 
A. 9.82 per cent. 

Q. And in 1929? A. 3.25 per cent. 
Q. In 1928 what was the total average in- 


Q. ern Pennsylvania Power Company, and Bing 
|which were former subsidiaries of Genera 
Gas & Electric Company, to subsidiaries 0: 
| Associated Gas & Electric Company 


history of the transactions 


Q. What was the average investment in that | 


was the credit removed 
account and taken up into an ac- 
Surplus for Class A 


@. As we go on with your description of | 
these transactions, will it appear how these 
414s of 1953 of Associated Electric Company 
and the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
5s of 1968 came into the hamds of the Su- 


Q. What was the result of the series of 
transactions so far as the transfer of property 


in 
the transfer of Metropolitan Edison Company, 
{New Jersey Power & Light Company, North- 


hamton Light, Heat & Power Company, all of 


| : 1, 
Q. Have you inserted in this report a brief | 1931. Losses of the life insurance com- 
involving the | 





Registers Decline 


New Life and Fire Policies 
And Premium Collections 
Lower While Losses. Are 
Higher During Year 


Charleston, W. Va., Aug. 11. 


Both fire and life insurance business 
declined in West Virginia during 1931 as 
compared with business during the pre- 
-|ceding year. 

Edgar C. Lawson, State Auditor and| 
Insurance Commissioner, has reported to 
Governor William G. Conley that life in- 
surance companies wrote $179,087,554 of 
.|new business in the State during 1931 as 
;|compared to $210,369,380 during the pre- 
ceding year. Fire insurance companies 
| placed $895,769,210 of new business on 
their books last year as compared to $044,- 
070,318 during 1930. 

Premiums collected by the firé~com- 
panies also dropped off from $8,434,411 
in 1930 to $7,565,255 in 1931. Life com- 
panies collected $26,937,104 in premiums 
during 1931 as contrasted with $27,780,- 
;| 587 during 1930. 

Fire insurance losses, however, increased 
$4,759,350 in 1930 to $5,034,133 in 





1| 
f | from 


panies also showed an increase from $9,- 
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INSURANCE 





Insurance Volume | Financial Stability of Companies 


Selling Insurance Is Discussed 





Unfair, Dishonest 


In West Virginia | False Rumors Against Soundness Described as| 


and Unscrupulous 





By Samuel 


We have passed through a period 
wherein many plans of insurance organ-~- 
izations have necessarily undergone many 
changes; it could not possibly have been 
otherwise under the circumstances, 

In addition to carrying the usual load 


imposed upon the ordinary citizen, in- 
surance organizations have had to bear 
the burden of those who for one or an- 
other reason have found themselves un- 
able to carry on under their own power. 
All along the line of human effort there 
have been readjustments and rearrange- 


ability and the patience of the average 
person. 


of them completely off their financial feet 


stands very high, and with every reason 
That confidence is essential to its succéss 


its mettle, 
maintained its stability and solvency. 


ments that have severely puzzled the 


Things that one could not foresee, along | 
with others that we have no excuse for 
not anticipating, have crippled the ma- 
jority of our people, and have swept some 


Today public confidence in insurance | 


There never was a better time to prove 
During the depression it has 
It 


H. Beckett 


Deputy State Insurance Commissioner, State of California 


a policy of insurance is a reasonable guar- 
antee of safety. Organizations failing in 
the past can trace their downfall to a 
combined misfortune of poor experience in 
underwriting and poor investment experzi- 
ence. 

In their efforts to secure new business, 


this nefarious practice should need no em- 
phasis. 


dermining the public faith in insurance. 


done by fair and honest means. 


scrupulous, 


unfortunately some agents have resorted | 
to what has been termed a “whispering” | 
compaign against competitive companies. 
They are suggesting that this or {hat com- | 
pany is in a precarious financial condition. | 
The shortsightedness and viciousness of | 


Nothing else becomes so exag- | 
gerated and distorted in its travels as does 
a bit of malicious gossip. With amazing 
repidity the rumor goes on its way, un- 


Insurance agents and brokers are en- 
titled and should be encouraged to secure 
all the business possible, as Iong as it is 
But false 
rumors concerning the financial set-up of 
sound insurance organizations are wholly 
unfair, dishonest, disreputable and un- 


There is one standard final and funda- 


SUPERVISION 








Insurers’ Return — 
Filed in Tax Suit 


In South Carolina 


Declare Collection of Levy 
Without Deductions for. 
Return Premiums and Re- 
insurance Is Illegal . 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Columbia, ,S. C., Aug. 11, 
Denying the right of the State Insur- 
ance Commissioner, Sam B. King, to col- 
lect an additional 1 per cent tax on gross 
premiums without any deduction for re- 
|turn premiums and reinsurance under the 
Act of June 16, 1931, the Aetna Insurance 
Co., Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and 
Home Insurance Co. have filed a return 
to the rule to show cause recently issued 
by Associate Justice John C. Stabler of the 
South Carolina Supreme Court. This rule 
had been tssued upon application of Ahe 
Attorney General's office and resulted in a 
stay of proceedings before a statutory 
three-judge Federal court which was con- 
sidering the matter. 
Contentions Outlined 
The companies admitted in their return 
that they are liable for the payment of the 
additional 1 per cent tax “only on the 
gross premiums, less proper deductions,” 
received from June 16, 1931, to Dec. 31, 
1931. They cuntend that they are taxable 
only on such premiums as are retained by 








year before the elimination of write-ups? A. 
$20,251,421 .60. 


after elimination of write-ups? 
222.13. 


A. $3,744,759.58. 


ment after elimination of write-ups? A. $112,-| 
463,754.36. 


of write-ups? 


come after elimination of write-tp? 
658,257.16. 


elimination? 


ter, page 247, where you deal with the Su- 
preme Holding Corporation. In dealing with this 
corporation, and also With one or two others, 
@ discussion of which 
this one, we get into a series of transactions 
which involve the transfer of certain former | 
subsidiaries of General Gas & Electric Com- 
pany to Associated Gas & Electric Subhold- | 
ing Company; 
correct. 


then, I understand, acquired General Gas &| 
Electric Company? 


of General 
transferred, were they not, to Associated Gas 
& Electric Subholding Company? 
were. 


one of the corporations organized as a re- 
} sult of that acquisition? 


A. Associated Gas & Electric System interests, 
in Match, 1929. 


Ware. 
| Electric Company also control, either directly | 
}or indirectly, a corporation known as Gen-| 
| ¢ral Finance Corporation? 


| Electric Company. 
| Corporation Was controlled by General Gas & 


| $57,373,252.50? 


consideration by the Commissioner and | 


posed annual fees, to be paid quarterly | 


dividual orders for clothing,$400; for ped- | 


ness trancacted with Boulder City dealers. | | 
| Harrisburg, Pa. Aug. 11.; to accept increased rates provided they 
s | are considered equitable by the Depart- 
filed with the Public Service Commis-| ™ent. 


South Dakota Benefit Group | 
Becomes Mutual Concern | 


Q. In that year what was the net income 
A, $1,898,- 


Q. And before the elimination of write-ups? 


Q. In 1929, what was the average invest- | 


Q. And what was it before the elimination 
A, $114,861,267.72. 

Q. In the same year what was the net Ps 
A. a 


Q. What was the net income before the 
A. $4,760,208.96. | 
Q. Turn, please, to section 41 of this chap- | 


immediately follows 


is that correct? A. That is 


Q. Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
A. It did. 


Q. And certain of the former subsidiaries | 
Gas & Electric Company were 


A. They 
Q. Was the Supreme Holding Corporation | 





A. That is true. 
Q@. Who caused it to be organized and when? 


Q. Under the laws of what State? A. Dela- 


Q. At about this time did Associated Gas & 


A. After the acquisition of General Gas & 
it did. General Finance 


Electric Company prior to the acquisition | 
of that system by Associated Gas & Electric) 
Company. | 

Q. How much stock did Supreme Holding | 
Corporation issue? A. 10,000 shares. 

Q. To whom did it issue it? 
Finance Corporation. 

Q. What did General Finance Corporation | 
do with the 10,000 shares? 


Q. What consideration did_ Associated Gas 
& Electric Company give General Finance 
Corporation for the 10,000 shares of common | 
stock of Supreme Holding Corporation 60 
acquired? 


pany $5 dividend series preferred at 90 
total of $34,650,000. That gives a total con- 
sideration of $48,650,000. ] 
~Q. There wére some incidental expenditures 
of $900, I take it. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So that Associated Gas & Electric Com-/| 
any recorded its investment 


olding Corporation common stock at What/it not? A. Yes, sir. 
amount? A. $48,650,900. Q. Did it add that amount to its capital 
+ + | surplus, as representing this profit? A. It did. 


Q. I take it from what you have said that | 


sult of the transaction just described, 
all the stock of Supreme Holding Corporation? | 
A. It was liquidated in 1929. 

Q. What became of its assets? 

A. Its assets were turned over to Associated | 
Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. Did Associated Gas & Electric Company | 
thereupon turn in for cancellation its stock 
in Supreme Holding Corporation? A. It did. 

@. What were the assets of the Supreme | 

Holding Corporation that were distri uted 
upon liquidation? 
A. Associated Electric Company 41%s of 1953, 
of a par value of $43,944,000, carried at 874, 
or a total of $38,286,210; Associated Gas &| 
Electric Company 5s, 1868, of a par value of | 
$20,946,000, carfied at 911%, or a total of $19,-| 
087,042.50; or total assets of $57,373,252.50. 

Q. Then, the assets of Supreme Holding 
Corporation thus received by Associated Gas | 
& Electric Company had a ledger value of 
A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. But to acquire all of thé common stock 
of Supreme Holding Corporation, Associated 
Gas & Electric Company had paid in its own 
stock or had turned in its own stock of a 
stated value of $48,660,000? A. Yes, sir. 


of the Supreme Holding Corporation, Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company counted a 
profit of how much? A. $8,722,252.50 

Q. Associated Gas & Electric Company 
|treated this amount in its accounting rec- 
ords how? A. It first 
to capital stirplus. account, then by correc- 
|tion of that entry it was credited to cost 
|of acquiring capital surplus for Class A stock. 
Q. This implies, of course, that Associated 


|first credit had an account styled ‘Capital 
Surplus’? A. Yes, sir. 
| @Q. This amount was first credited to capital 
surplus? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Associated Gas & Electric Company 
“Cost of Ac- 


also have an account called 
quiring Capital’? A. It did. 
Q. And it later credited this amount against 


Q. Consequently, upon the dissolution of | 


credited the amount | 


|Gas & Electric Company at the time of the) 


Michigan Explains 


sale by General Gas & Electric Corporation 
to Associated Gas & Electric Company of com- 
mon stock of eperating companies? 


aside from the Supreme Holding Corporation, 
does it not? 


248 of the report. 
General Gas & Electric Corporation to give to 
General Finance Corporation two notes, one 
for $6,650,000, and one for $13,350,000, an ag- 
gregate of $20,000,000, chfargirig the Open ac- 
count of General Finance Corporation with 
the amount of the two notes. 


10,000 s 
— for $1,000,000, and paid for the same 
y 

the $6,650,000 General Gas & Electric Corpo- 
it hote mentioned in the fitst transac- 
tion, 
the excess of $5,650,000 to the value of the 
Globe stock on the theory that it was donated 
to a 100 per cent owned subsidiary. 


organied it. 
this No. 2 transaction were the entire shares 
of that company, and they were transferred 
to General Finance Corporation, so that Gen- 
eral Finance Corporation controlled the com- 
pany. 


the second ste 


| this 10,000 shates of Superior Holding Corpo- 
ration stock for $1,000,000 and paid for the 
same by delivering to Supreme Holding Cor- 
poration the $13,350,000 General Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation note mentioned in the No. 1 
| transaction. 
A. General | charged to the value of the Superior Holding 
| Corporation stock. 


A. It turned them | section, you have a description of Superior 
establishments; two beauty shops; three | over to Associated Gas & Electric Company. | Holding Corporation? 
Pp Q. We won't stop for that now, because it 
}is i 


the Sluperior Holding Company's stock which 
/I have just stated was carried at $13,350,000, 
A. $48,650, which consisted of 400,000 shares|to Associated Blectric Company in exchange 
;of Associated Gas & Electric Company Class | for $43,944,000 principal amount of Associated 
A stock at 35, a total of $14,000,000; and 385,-| Electric Company's 414% per cent bonds, due 
/000 shares of Associated Gas & Electric Com-| 1953. at 8715. A p 
&/amount of $24,936,480, which General Finance 


|in existence? 
in Supreme | tioned, it counted a profit of $24,936,480, did 


| Associated Gas & Electric Company, as @ re-/| surplus at Dec. 31, 1929? 
held | it was. 


| Finance Corporation were reproduced in the 
| consolidated balance sheet of Associated Gas 


A. I have. 
Q. This involves a number of companies 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You have set up this history, this brief 


history, in seven numbered paragraphs, have 
you not? 


A. I have. 
Q. What is the first step that you describe, 


one I wish you would go a little slowly with 
8, 
follow? 


beeause it is involved and difficult to 


A. This series of transactions begins on page 
The first step Was for 


Q. What consideration did General Gas & 


Electric Corporation receive for those two 
notes aggregating $20,000,000? 


A. An open account credit on the books of 


General Finance Corporation. 


— > 
Q. What is the second step. 
A. General Finance Corporation purchased 
res of Globe Holding Corporation 


delivering to Globe Holding Corporation 


General Finance Corporation charged 


Q. Who controlled Globe Holding Corpora- 


tion at this time? 


A. Associated Gas & Electric Corporation had 
The 10,000 shares described in 


Q. Continue with your statement regarding 


A. General Finance Corporation purchased 


This excess of $12,340,000 was 


Q. Later in your report, in fact, in the next 
A. I do. 


n order that you describe the third step. 
A. General Finance Corporation transferred 


rofit was realized in the 


Corporation credited to capital surplus. 

Q. Is the General Finance Corporation still 
A. So far as I know, yes, sir. 
It was at Dec. 31, 1929. 

@. As a result of the transfer just men- 






Q. Was that profit still carried in capital 
A. So far as I know, 
Q. The liabilities of General 


assets and 


& Electric Company? A. They were not. 

Q. Continue your description of the third 
step, if you please. 

A. General Finance Corporation transferred 
the Globe. Holding Corporation stock which 
it had acquired at $6,650,000 to Associated 
Gas & Electric Company in exchange for 
$20,946,000 principal amount of Associated 
Gas & Electric Company 5 per cent bonds due 
1968, at 9114. The resulting profit of $12,437,- 
268 was credited to capital surplus. 


2 > 

Q. Are we to understand that‘*on this trans- 
fer General Finance Corporation counted an 
additional profit of $12,437,268? A, It did. 

Q@. And added that amount to its capital 
surplus? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that amount still carried in capital 
surplus at Dec. 31, 1929? A. So far as I know, 
it was. 

Q. Have you made an examination of the 
books of General Finance Corporation? A. I 
have not. 

Q. What was the fourth step? 

A. General Finance Corporation gave $1,000,- 
000 principal amount of the Associated Gas 
& Electric Company 5s of 1968 at 914, and 
accrued interest, a total of $935,555.52, to Su- 
preme Holding Corporation for 10,000 shares 
of Supreme Holding Corporation capital stock. 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) 


Compensation Rates 


Rejects Proposed Increase on 
Ground of Discrimination 





Utility Asks Dismissal 


‘Declares Complaint Is Outside 
Pennsylvania Jurisdiction 


The Metropolitan Edison Company ha 


sion a motion to dismiss the petition of 
three minority stockholders in the com- 








Pierre, S. D., Aug. 11, 
The Northwestern Benevolent Society, 
of Lemmon, 8S. D., has amended its ar- 


























an assessment benefit society to a mutual 
life-insurance company, according to the 
State Insurance Department. 























Auto Accident Fatalities 
Decrease in California 

























Sacramento, Calif., Aug. 11. 

Deaths and injuries in California at- 
tributable to motor vehicle accidents 
Showed a decline during the first six 


E. Raymond Cato, chief of the State High- 
way Patrol. 

The total number of persons killed was 
1,116, which was exactly 100 less than 
were killed during the same period of 
1931. The number injured was 22,169, a 


 Gecrease of 445 from the first half of 1931. 


ticles of incorporation to change from | 


months of the present year, according to! 


| pany for an investigation of the relations 

| between the utility and the Associated 

|Gas & Electric Co. 

It was asserted in the petition that 
the Associated Gas & Electric Co. is re- 

| quiring such profitable operating com- 

|panies as the Metropolitan Edison to 

|make up losses sustained by other units 
of the Associated system. 

| ‘The motion to dismiss declares that the 


| Commission is without jurisdiction to deal 
| with the complaint, and that the Com- 
mission “does not have the power or au- 
| thority to substitute itself for the Board 
;Of Directors of the respondent in the 
| direction and management of its busi- 
| ness or investment of its moneys.” 
It is further asserted that the Com- 
j|mission “has no jurisdiction to inves- 
| tigate the corporate structure of the As- 


| sociated Gas and Electric System, or re- | With practically no increase to the large 
| ontenee relation thereto and to other| risks. 

persons controlling the same, or such} 

| persons’ influence or control of respond-| not become effective in Michigan, the cur- 


| 
ent.” 


‘Of Motion for Inquiry, 


Lansing, Mich., Aug. 11. 

Although the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment has rejected the proposed new 
| filings of compensation insurance rates on 
| the ground that they are discriminatory, 
| the State Insurance Commissioner, Charles 
| D. Livingston has explained orally that 
| the Department will not necessarily refuse 


The reasons for the Department’s re- 
fusal to accept the schedules as filed were 

| set forth in a letter of Deputy Commis- 
| sioner Horace B.' Corell to W. F. Roeber, 
| general manager of the National Council 
;}On Compensaticn Insurance. The letter 
| follows in full text: 
Dear Sir: This will acknowledge receipt 
|} of your letter of July 22, 1932, proposing 
|rates for filing effective Aug. 10 with ex- 
planatory pamphlets. 

This proposed filing is discriminatory 
in its nature, unacceptable to the State of 
Michigan, and is hereby disapproved. 
There is no justice in a differential filing 
for stock and mutual organizations as the 
element of dividend takes care of any sav- 
ing effected by mutual companies. 

This proposed filing apparently dis- 
criminates between the large purchaser of 
| compensation coverage and the small in- 
| surér, saddling higher costs on the latter 





This proposed filing is rejected and may 


| rent rates continuing in force. 


© 1932, Liccetr & Mrzxs Tosacco Co, 


276,829 in 1930 to $9,531,952 last year. 

Thirteen additional companies were au- 
| thorized to transact business in the State 
| during 1931 and 31 withdrew. 








a vars € Neslerfbeld 








has continued to pay legitimate claims|mental in buying insurance. Read the 

promptly, and its failures have been|policy carefully. Notice its provisions. 

negligible. Then ask yourself the simple question, “Is 
The first requirement in the purchase of | this Protection?” 


them and become part. of their assets. 
Another point argued in the return ig 





(Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 





WO girls to‘one man is hardly fair; but these two 

girls are giving the man a piece of their mind. 
They are telling him, and telling him straight from 
the shoulder, what they know—that CHESTERFIELD 
Cigarettes are mildét—never harsh or raw; that 
CHESTERFIELD Cigarettes taste better and have a 
more pleasing aroma. 

CHESTERFIELDS are clicking with millions. 





fect of Increase 


Jn Registry Fees 


t 
rey 
Byte 
ws 


Is Investigated 


Post Office Department Asks 
- Information on Change in 
Volume of Business Since 


Revision of Rates | 


_ Continued from Page 1.) 
article and the distance’ hauled. The 


measure also provides that the Postmaster | 


General may in his discretion accept reg- 


FINANCE 


Railway Finance 
And Rate Decisions 


Rulings on Applications Filed 
By Carriers With Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Aug. 11 made public decisions in rate 
and finance’cases, which are summarized 
as follows: 


Grinding balls: No. 24773.—Dewey Port- 
land Cement Company, v. Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway. Rate charged on 
rinding balls, in carloads, from’ Greenville, 
1l., to Linwood, Iowa, found inapplicable. 
Reparation awarded. 

heat: No. 24634. — Lathrop - Marshall 
Grain Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Rate charged on eight car- 
loads of wheat from Kansas City, Mo., to 
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Copper, electrolytic, N. ¥., dolls. per Ib.. 
— middling, spot, N. Y., dolls, per 


Freight Charges | 
Are Reduced on 
Cotton in South Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls. lb 


Rail Carriers to Try Lower | 
‘Rates for Year to Meet 
Truck Competition, Says 
South Carolina Officer 


Columbia, S. C., Aug. 11.—Railroads in 
the Southern States -have agreed to re- 
duce freight rates on cotton from 50. to 
65 per cent for an experimental period of 


0. 


Banking: 
Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dolls....... 
Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills. of dolls. 
Federal reserve ban 
aor bank credit, total, mills of 
OEE. <i aa 5.b hd ogual.dve.deeseedves oe 
Bills bought, mills, of qolls... 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... 
U. 8. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 
Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— 
Deposits, net demand, mills. of dolis. 10,75 
Deposits, time, mills. of dolls. ....... 


1932 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE Aseis July 30° 
0.050 


1.74 
29.46 


1 
5,612 


Auburn, Ky., fouad inapplicable. Applica- 
ble rate found umreasonable. Deféndants 
authorized to waive collection of outstand- 
* undercharges. 

. D. No. 9531.—Hudson River Connecting 
Railroad Corporation Notes. Authority 
granted to issue promissory notes in an ag- 
gregate amount not exceeding $24,550,100.42 
to evidence indebtedness to the New York 
Central Railroad Company for advances for 
ee purposes. Condition prescribed. 

. D. No. 9530.—Chicago Great Western 
Railroad Company Securities. Authority 

ranted to issue a promissory note to the 
Railroad Credit Corporation for not exceed- 
ing $710,880, and to issue not exceeding §$2,- 
138,000 of first-mortgage 50-year 4 per cent 
| gold bonds to be pledged as collateral se- 
| curity for the note. 


Yacht Registrations 
Increase in Number 


istered mail of a value in excess of the) 
present limit of indemnity, $1,000, but not | 
in excess of $10,000, when: such mail is; 
not insured with: any commercial company | 
-or other insuring agency, the fee charge- 
able for the risks assumed being fixed | 
ratably at the rate for $1,000. | 
_ In this respect there is inaugurated an | 
extension of the limit of indemnity which 
the Postmaster General in his discretion | 
“may cause to be reinsured in whole or in 
part with any commercial insurance com- | 
panies. 

Deficit in Regisiration Account 


. The Post Office Department has advo- 
cated the principle of a balanced budget. 
In the case of registered mail, in the fiscal 
-year 1931, there was an excess of expen-| 
ditures over revenues of $8,516,387.52. It 
‘is expected that the new law will, make | 
‘possible a large reduction in this loss, at 
least by one-half. 

In the case of registered mail the pur-| 
~pose of having service self-supporting is 
justified not only by the broad principle | 
that the service should be self-supporting 
but by the value of the service to the 
patrons. The transportation of valuables | 
in the mails represents a substantial serv- | 
ice, the cost of wnich in the past has not 
been adequately compensated by the fees | 
‘charged. 

The present bill requires a declaration 
of the value of the article and introduces | 





Gain of 9 Per Cent in Year 
Brings Total to Highest 
Level of Record , 


The greatest number of pieasure yachts 
in the history of American yachting is now 
registered with the Bureau of Navigation 
and Steamboat Inspection, according to A. 
J. Tyrer, Assistant Director. 

The number of documented pleasure 


differential charges based, first, on the, 
value of the contents of the package and, | 





“second, where the declared value is $1,000 


vessels increased 9 per cent between June 
30, 1931, and June 30, 7932, arid now stands 
at 3,692 yachts of 209,221 gross tons, of 


or more in excess of the indemnity -pay- | which 63 of-18,243 gross tons were steam 
“able under the fee for registration, on thé | propelled, 3,524 of 185,354 gross tons were 
element of distance carried as represented | motor propeiied, 83 of 3,499 gross tons 
‘by the zone applicable to fourth class or | were sailing yachts, and 22 of 2,125 gross 
parcel post matter. | tonnage ‘were equipped as houseboats. This 

Application of Surcharges number is the highest total registered in 


In addition the following surcharges ap- | the history of American yachting. 
ply when the declared value exceeds the| ° First Documented in 1847 
maximum indemnity covered by the reg- | Figures compiled by the Bureau's sta- 
istry fee paid: By not more than $50, 1) tistical section show the trend of the 
“cent; by more than $50 but not more than | american yacht industry from the period 
$100, 2 cents; by more than $100 but not | of the first built pleasure yacht docu- 
more than $200, 3 cents; by more than! mented in 1847 to the present date. These 
$200 but not more than $400, 4 cents; by fcures show the first sailing yacht “Una,” 
more than $400 but not more than $600. | cf 44 gross tonnage, to have been built in 
5 cents; by more than $600 but not more | 1g47 at Williamsburg, N. Y., and owned 
ethan $800, 6 cents; by more than $800 but | by Charles W. Wilder, of Boston, Mass.; 
‘less than $1,000, 7 cents. ithe first steam yacht “Wave,” of 80 gross 


When the excess of the declared value ‘tonnage, built of iron at Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘over the maximum amount of indemnity | ang owned by W. M. B. Hartley, of New 


one year to meet truck competition, ac- 
cording to announcement here yesterday 
by John C. Coney, chairman of the South 
Carlina Railroad Commission. 

The reduction, it was explained, came 
about through a general agreement on the 
part of the rail carriers making up the 
Southern Freight Association, resulting in | 
petitions to the Public Service Commis- 
sions of Alabama and Georgia, the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission and the 
South Carolina Railroad Commission for 
permission to make the new rates effective | 
for one year. 


Cevers Distances of 400 Miles 

“At the present time,” said the petitions, 
“the scope of truck competition in South- 
ern territory covers distances for approxi- | 
mately 400 miles, and after numerous con- | 
ferences with shippers and mill interests 
the carriers have concluded to adopt for 
an experimental period of one year the 
serveral scales set forth in exhibit No. 1 
for single line application for distances 420 
miles and under; the same scales are like- | 
wise to be applied for joint line application 
to the extent hereinafter set out and the 
distances figured via interchange junction | 
points through which traffic can be han- | 
dled without transfer or landing.” 

It was added that the scales have been | 
graded so as to merge with the present 
Southeastern scales at 421 miles, “hence 
there will be no abrupt jump for distances 
above 420 miles.” 

Reflects Truck Rates | 


“The general level of these scales,” the | 
petitioners pointed out, “reflects substan- 
tially the level of rates charged by the 
more responsible trucking lines except for 
the shorter distances the scales are slightly 
higher than those of such truck lines, but 
it is the thought of the shippers and 
carriers that this difference may not seri- 
ously impair thé ability of the carriers to 
| obtain a fair portion of the traffic because 
;of certain privilegés which will be avail- | 
|able on the rail movements.” | 
| The new scales provide for rates on} 
|Class A, common or ordinary cotton, not 
| compressed, ranging from 7 cents per 100 
‘pounds for 25 miles to 37 cents per 100/| 
pounds for 240 to 420 miles; Class B, with | 
privilege of compression in transit, rang- | 
ing from 19 cents for 25 miles to 59 cents | 
for 420 miles; Class C, compressed cotton, 
\fro6m 7 cents for 25 miles to 47 cents) 


| 





Profits of Utility 


Investments, total, mills, of dolls.... 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 
Loans, total, mills. of dolis. 

On securities, mills of. dolls. 

All other, mills. of dolls. ........... 
Interest rates, call loans, pct... ive 
Interest rates, time loans, pct....... 

Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), dolls... 
Failures, commercial, number 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls.. 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. 
par value 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolis. 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of shares 14,881 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y¥, Times), dolls. 
per share 
Stock prices 
1926=100 


7,700 
4,488 
10,996 
4,631 


(421) (Standard Statistics), 


Industrials (351), 1926—i00. 
Public utilities (37). 1926= 
Railroads (33), 1926=100 


| PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, 


DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons 
Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours.... . 
Petroleum, thous. of bbls. : 
Steel ingots, per cent of capacity 
Construction contract awards (da. av.).. 
thous. Of OLS. ...ccccccccccescccccce oe 
Distribution: 
Exports— 
,Corn, thous. of bu. 
Wheat, thous. of bu. . 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbls 
Freight-car loadings, total, ca 
Coal and coke, cars 
Forest products, cars .... 
Grain and products, cars. 
Livestock, cars 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1., cars... 
Ore, cars 
Miscellaneous, cars 
Receipts— 
Cattle and calves, thous 
BE, “COE. os cow cetanoxebs acaaesecece 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales.... 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu. ..... 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of lbs..,. 


1 35 
: 5 2 19,712 
15,361 5 5 


1931 1 
July 23 | Aug. 8 Aug.1 | Aug. 9 
0.050 0.073 0.075 0.107 
.083 
2.19 
31.06 


.080 
2.16 
31,06 


060 126 
1,72 2.71 
29.46 33.08 


74.13 
10,494 


44.47 


40.2 
40.1 
61.3 
18.4 


768 
1,440 
2,138 

15 


35,342 
289.471 


251 
365 
72 


2 
24,426 | 24,110 
21,653 





244 
352 


214 
401 





9,310 29,242 





[Continued from Page 5.] 


General Finance Corporation then donated 
$43,944,000 principal amount of Associated 
Electric Company 442s of 1953 and $19,946,000 | 
principal amount of Associated Gas & Elec- | 
tric Company 5s of 1968, to Supreme Holding 
Corporation, which was its subsidiary, charg- 
ing the book value thereof to the value of 
the Supreme stock. 

Q. That gets the bonds we have heard about 
into the hands of the Supreme Holding Cor- 
poration? 


A. That is correct. Subsequently General 
Finance Corporation sold the Supreme stock 
to Associated Gas & Electric Company at its 
book value on General Finance Corporation's 
books, receiving in payment therefor’ 400,000 | 


System in Transfer 
Of Subsidiaries Described at Inquiry 


| the $6,650,000 General 


ciated Gas & Electric Company’s books to| 
the account of “Capital Surplus for Class A 
Stock"? A. It was. 

Q. Describe the next or fifth step in this 
series of transactions. | 

A. Globe Holding Corporation recorded the | 
sale of their stock to General Finance Cor- 
poration as described in Section No. 2 for 
$1,000,000, crediting $10,000 to stated capital, 
and $990,000 to surplus account, and also 
credited surplus account with the balance of 
Electric Corporation | 
nets. That is, it credited to capital surplus 
$5,850,000. Subsequently Globe Holding Cor- 
poration purchased from General Electric 
Corporation the common stocks of Bingham- 


prescribed for the registry fee paid by | 
the sender is $1,000 or more, the sur-| 
charge is computed not on the total de-| 
clared value but on each $1,000 or part) 
of $1,000 of the excess of the declared 
value over the limit of indemnity covered 
by the fee paid by the sender and accord- | 
ing to destination within the several zones 
applicable to fourth-class matter, as fol- 
lows: 

For local delivery or for delivery within | 
the first zone, 8 cents; for delivery within | 
the second zone, 9 cents; delivery within 
the third zone, 10 cents; for delivery 
within the fourth zone, 11 cents; for de-| 
livery within the fifth or sixth zones, 12) 
cents; for delivery within the seventh or 
eight zones, 13 cents. 


Declarations of Value 

No surcharge will be collected on regis- 
tered articles which contain exclusively 
checks, drafts, or other written or printed 
matter having no intrinsic value and 
which can be duplicated without expense 
or at nominal cost. The value of such 
registered ar*im'es need not be declared. 
Non-negot.. securities which can be 
duplicated are .1ot subject to a surcharge 
unless the known or estimated cost of | 
Cuplication in case of loss will exceed the 
maximum indemnity provided for the 
-amount of registry fee paid. 

The declared value of non-negotiable 
Securities which can be duplicated shall 
therefore be the known or estimated cost 
of duplication. The surcharge on nego- 
tiable securities is to be based on the 
amounts by which the value of the secur- 
ities on date of mailing exceeds the limit 
of indemnity payable for the registry fee 
borne by the registered matter, also on 
length of haul under the above schedule 
when the excess of the declared value is 
$1,000 or more in excess of the indemnity 
payable. 

The value to be declared by the sender 
in connection with negotiable securities is 
the value of such securities on the date 
of mailing. Merchadise will be declared 
at market and currency at face value, 
.and surcharge applied accordingly. 

The payment of the surcharge does not 
increase the Government's liability for 
indemnity, it being assumed that any ex- 
cess over the amount covered by the reg- 
istry fee as distinguished from the sur- 
charge is covered by commercial insurance 
or that in the absence of insurance the} 
sender is willing to assume the risk of | 
loss. 


Texas Seeks to Share 
In Federal Home Loans 


Austin, Texas, Aug. 11. 

Gov. Ross 8S. Sterling announced that 
he will include in the call for a special 
session of the Texas Legislature, to be held 
in September, the enactment of laws to 
permit State building and loan associa- 
tions and insurance companies to partici- 
pate in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System. 

This and a measure to assume, out of 
State gasoline taxes, the interest and ma- 
turities on county and district bonds 
whose proceeds have been applied to the 
designated State highway system, will be 
matters, the Governor stated orally, to be 
submitted to the Legislature. 

Gov. Sterling stated he will not submit 
State salary cutting or budget revision. 


New Air Mail Service 
In India Is Postponed 


Scheduled to start in September, the 
Karachi-Bombay-Madras air mail service 
will not begin operation until Oct. 15, when 
the Bombay airport, located at Juhu, will 
be ready, according to a report from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Wilson C. 
Flake, Calcutta, made public by the Com- 
merce Department. 

It was originally planned to land Bom- 
bay’s mail at Poona, pending the com- 
pletion of the Bombay airport, but these 
Plans have new been * ” 
ment of Commerce.) 


one t(TDenarte 


|New York City; 


York, N. Y., in 1864; the first motor 


yacht, a naphtha-propelled vessel of 9) 


gross tonnage, named the “Half Moon,” 


was built at New York, N. Y., in 1891, for | 


James Roosevelt of Hyde Park, N. Y. 
Oldest Vessels Cited 

Each of these vessels has long since 
passed out of existence, and today the old- 
est pleasure vessel of each type remaining 
in service is the sloop yacht “Nebula,” a 
16 gross ton vessel built in 1885 at Boston, 
Mass., and owned by Emma L. George of 
the steam yacht “Ra- 
mona,” 59 gross tonnage, built in 1886 at 
Newburgh, N. Y., and owned by James T. 
Reid, of Port Huron, Mich., and the gas 
yacht “Beronda,” of 17 gross tonnage, built 


in 1893 at Camden, N. J.; and owned by | 


Frank Mirabito, of Boston, Mass. 

Of the pleasure vessels now in existence, 
the largest of the various types are as fol- 
lows: The Diesel yacht “Orion,” of 3,015 
gross tonnage, owned by Carl Julius 
Forstmann, of Passaic, N. J.; The electric- 
steam yacht “Corsair,” 2,142 gross ton- 
nage, formerly owned by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, of New York City, and now owned 





Illinois Horse Racing Law 
Is Declared to Be Valid 


[Continued from Page 4.) 


poses, to prevent surprise by the insertion 
‘n the act of provisions not related to its 
subject and which have no legitimate 
tendency to accomplish its purposes as 
expressed in the title. (People v. Stokes, 
supra; People v. Horan, 293 id. 314; Peo- 
ple v. Sisk, 297 id. 314; People v. Jiras, 340 
id 208.) All matters may be included in 
an act which are germane to the title and 
all matiers may be included in the title 
which relate to the same general sub- 
ject. Peopie v. Emmerson, 333 Il. 606. 

Irn Department of Public Works v. 
Spanogle, 327 Ill. 122, it is said: “The 
subject of an act means the matter or 
thing forming the groundwork of the act, 
and may 
are germane to it and are such that if 
traced back will lead the mind to the sub- 
ject as the generic head. (People v. Solo- 
mon, 265 Ill. 28; Perkins v. County 
Comrs., 271 id. 449.) The general purpose 
of the constitutional provision is accom- 
plished when a law has but one general 
subject which is fairly indicated by its 
title. 


The title is not required to be an index | 
to or as-comprehensive in matters of de- | 


tail as the body of the act, but if the 


title fairly indicates the general subject | 


and reasonably covers all the provisions 
of the act and is not calculated to mslead 

e General Assembly or the people it is 
a sufficient compliance with the constitu- 
tional requirement. Unless the act con- 
teins matters which have no proper con- 
nection with or relation to the title, or 
the title itself contains subjects without 
any proper relation to each other, the 
constitutional provision is not violated. 
The General Assembly must determine 
for itself how broad and comprehensive 
the object of ,the statute shall be and 
how much parAcularity shall be employed 
in the title defining it. 

“An act having a single general subject 


indicated in the title may contain many | 


provisions, however diverse, if they are 
not inconsistent with or foreign to the 
subject and may be considered in further- 
ance of it by providing for the method 
and means of effectuating it. (People v. 
Stacker, 322 Ill., 232; Manaster v. Kioebge, 
257 id. 431; People v. McBride, 
146; People v. Nelson, 133 id. 565; Public 
Service Co. v. 
Perkins v. County Comrs. 271 id. 449; Sut- 


ter v. People’s Gas Light Co., 284 id. 634) | 


There has been a general disposition to 
construe this constitutional provision lib- 


erally, rather than to embarrass legislation | 


by a construction whose strictness is un- 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
beneficial purposes for which the provision 
was adopted.” 
‘To be concluded 
Aug. 13.) 


in the .issue of 


include many provisions that | 


234 id. | 


Becktenwald, 290 id. 314; | 


| for 420 miles. shares of Associated Gas & Electric Company 


Gas & Electric Company $5 dividend series 
Reduction in Texas preferred stock. Associated Gas & Electric 


Austin, Tex., Aug. 11. | Company 

The Texas Railroad Commission has au- | $48,650,000. 
thorized the railroads in the State to re- ae poe a fae Molding. anne 
} j ration was quidated ani sposed 0: as- 
| duce freight rates on cotton seed by 33 1-3 sets to Associated Gas & Electric Company as 
|per cent to meet truck competition. | follows: 
—_——————————_____—— |__ Associated Gas & Electric Company 5s 0: 
* 1968, $20,945,000, par value, $19,087,042.50. 
by the Commerce Department’s Coast and! Associated Electric Company, 442 

Geodetic Survey, now the “Ocsanog- | 1953. $43,944,000, par vee. $38,286,210. 
rapher,”; and the schooner yacht "Fiena,” | resented 
| 206 gross tons, owned by W. ©. Bell, of New | Associated Gas & Electric Company, which 
| York, N .¥Y.—(Issued by the Department | YoU have already told us about? A. That is 


| correct. 
of Commerce.) Q. Was this eventually credited on Asso- 


Crop Report as of Aug. 1, 1932 


Tus Crop Reporting Board of the Department of Agriculture makes the following 
forecasts and estimates for the United States, from reports and data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians, and cooperating State Boards (or Depart- 
ments) of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges: 
-— Condition——., Total production in millions 
10-yr. 
av. Aug.1, Aug.1,° 5-yr. 
1919-28 1931 1932 av. 
Pet. Pct. 1924-28 *1931 
80.0 76.3 2,625 2,563 
aes 549 
§77.8 
|\72.6 
78.4 





yIndicated 
July 1, Aug. 1, 

1932 1932 

2,996 2,020 


Pct. 
I WE. Case one ba beccend ccgadegvesebebes 17.4 
Winter wheat, bus. 

Durum wheat, four States, bus. 

Other Spring wheat, U. S., 

All wheat, bus. 

CBRR. TRUBS «acces ccecescecagncevanttccorcesey 
Barley, bus. 


71.7 
70.4 
75.3 


40.1 
39.5 


was 


MH HOwWRUNURMRONNOHDAROWMOiUNY: WO: 


Buckwheat, bus. 

Flaxseed, bus. 

Rice, four States, 

**Grain sorghums, bus 

Hay, all tame, tons . 

Hay, wild, tons 

*7+Hay, all clover and timothy, tons. 
Hay, alfalfa, tons 

Pasture 

**Beans, dry, edible, 100-lb. bags ... 
Soybeans 

Peanuts 

Cowpeas 

Apples, total crop, bus. 
Apples, commercial crop, bbls 
Peaches, total crop, bus. 
Pears, total crop, bus. . 
§§Grapes, tons 

Pecans, Ibs. 

Potatoes, bus. 

Sweet potatoes, bus. 
Tobacco, lbs. 

**Broomcorn, tons 

**Hops, lbs. 


“1-20 Ro. vial: 


SCUBSAARANKUNWHE- 


AN WWUUUOMOHO& 


34.5 
‘476.6 
23.3 
141,62 
16.7 
376 
62.9 ° 
1,601 
44.6 
25.9 


47.2 
21.5 
2.14 


7 OQ D> Cr Gr Cn =3 =3 09 Co 69 CO OD 


aNNRO- 


378 
80.3 
1,061 


23.6 


JAaaPSsSSasSsesaezseas 


ATASRESSSaKs 


*Including some minor revisions. 
*Indicated production increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 
Preliminary estimate. 
§Short-time average. 
All Spring wheat. 
{Five ates, including Missouri. 
**Principal producing States. 
++Exciudes sweetclover and lespedeza. For 1931-32 excludes minor States. 
tiIncludes some quantities not harvested. 
§8Production is the total for fresh fruit, juice, and raisins. 
Thousands of tons. i 
7-—Yield per acre——., 
‘Indi- 
cated 


Aug. 1, 
1932 


Acreage — 
co 1,000 acres ——_—_, 
5-yr. av. 

1924-28 
99,979 
36,026 

4,932 
15,172 
56,131 
41,865 
8,991 


1932 10-yr. 
av. 
1919-28 
27.2 
14.8 
11.8 


*1931 
105,100 

41,363 
$2,869 


1932 


108,609 
33,245 
4,14) 
18,028 
55,414 
41,994 
13,895 
3,324 
495 
2,667 


1931 
Corn, bus. 244 
Winter wheat, bus. ...... 

Durum wheat, four Stat b . 
Other Spring ‘wheat, U. S., bus..... 
All wheat, bus. 

Oats, DUS. ....cccccccee 

Barley, bus. .......-cee 

Rye, bus. 

Buckwheat. 

Flaxseed, bus. 

Rice, four States, bus. 

|"Grain sorghums, bus. ......+..... 
} Hay, all tame, tons..... 

| Hay, wild, tons 

**Hay, all clover and timot 

Hay, alfalfa, tons 

(Beans, dry, edible, lbs. .. 
+7+Soybeans 

*7Peanuts 

+*+Cowpeas 

7#Velvet beans .. 

WOUACCOS, WRB. occ ccecdcceccscccese 
Sweet potatoes, DUS. ....seseeeeees 
Tobacco, lbs. 

{Broomcorn, lbs. 

THOS, MOG. 22. or srccceccevccccccees 


© 
im 


nN 
o 
SAeornEwonrw si 


we Ne 
DB pirModiunaon 


scpakmhen 
BE SSAISASSAS 


ee eS 
ip FP SNANN OS 


_ 
eb no ~ 
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2 co a 
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NON Ol 
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80.9 
789 
302.4 
1,208 


Kaen 


*Including some minor revisions. 

Indicated yield increases or decreases with changing conditions during the season. 
‘Preliminary estimate. 

$Acres harvested. Heavy abandonment of planted acreage. 

Five States, including Missouri. 
{Principal producing States. 
**Excludes sweetclover and lespedeza. 
*}Grown alone for all purposes, 
(7Short-time average. 


For 1931-32 excludes minor States. 


The amount of oats remaining on farms in the United States on Aug. 1, 1932, is estimated 
bushels on Aug. 1, 1931, and 69,749,000 bushels, the average of stocks of oats on Aug. 1 for 
the five years 1924-28. 


The amount of barley remaining on farms in the United States on Aug. 1, 1932, is estimated 
at 3.0 per cent of the crop of 1931, or about 5,951,000 bushels, as compared with 13,544,000 
| bushels on Aug. 1, 1931, and 5,874,000 bushels, the average of stocks of barley on Aug. 1 

for the five years 1924-28. 

(Signed) Crop Reperting Board: W. F. Callander. Chairman, J. A. Becke: 

Anderson, S. A. Jones, M. M. Justin, K. D.’ Blood, R. E. Blair. 
1 Acting Secretary, 


P. L, Koenig, A. E. 
Approved: C, F, Marvin, 


Class A stock and 385,000 shares of Associated | 


valued this stock at 35 for the/| 
Class A and 90 for the preferred, a total of | 


per cent, 


Q. This represented a profit of $8,722,252 to | 


2\ therefor Associated Gas & Electric Company 


* | served or reflected in the $57,000,000? 


BSawrosUmwoonwwe 


at 5.9 per cent of the crop of 1931, or about 65:993,000 bushels, as compared with 72,560,000 | 


ton Light, Heat & Power Company, Northern 
Pennsylvania Power Company and New Jer- 
sey Power & Light Company, giving in pay- 
ment therefor the General Gas & Electric 
Corporation note for $8,650,000. 

Q. Describe the sixth step. 
| A. Superior Holding Corporation recorded 
| the sale of their stock to the General Finance 
Corporation for $1,000,000, crediting $10,000-to 
stated capital and $990,000 to capital surplus. 
Also there was credited to capital surplus the 
| balance of $13,350,000 General Gas & Electric 
| Corporation note, or a credit of capital sur- 
plus of $12,350,000. Subsequently Superior 
Holding Corporation purchased from General 
Gas & Electric Corporation the common stock 
| of Metropolitan Edison Company, giving in 
| payment therefor the General Gas & Electric | 
| Corporation note for $13,350,000. 

Q. What was the seventh step? 

A. On April 30, 1929, General Finance Cor- 
{poration gave General Gas & Electric Corpo- 
| ration the Associated Gas & Electric Company 
Class A and preferred stock which they had 
| received from Associated Gas & Electric Com- 
|pany in payment of approximately $20,000,000 
of open account. General Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration took up this stock at its market 
value of about $57,000,000, crediting capital 
surplus with the $37,000,000. 
| @Q. And added that amount to its capital 
surplus? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the assets and liabilities of Gen- 
eral Gas & Electric Corporation included in 
| the consolidated balance sheet of Associated 
|Gas & Electric Company or the Associated | 
A. No, 





|Gas & Electric system? 


| Dec. 31, 1929. 

| Q. Does what you have said mean that Gen- 
eral Gas & Eiectric Corporation sold _ the 
'common stock of Metropolitan Edison Com- 
pany, New Jersey Power & Light Company, 
Northern Pennsy:vania Power Company, and 
Binghamton Light, Heat & Power Company 
|to subsidiaries of Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, and finally received in payment 


sir; not at! 


Class A stock and $5 preferred stock of the| 
| market value of about $57,000,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Market “value when? A. As of the time | 
of the transaction. 

Q. That was back early in 1929? 
April, 1929. 

Q. Were the various intercompany profits 
|} that you have described for us in describing 
;the seven steps in these —eee = 
. Yes, 


A. About 


sir. 

Q. Do the values at*which the subsidiaries ' 
of Associated Gas & Electric Company carried 
their investments in common stock of Met- 
| ropolitan Edison Company, New Jersey Power 
|& Light Company, Northern Pennsylvania 
Power Company, Binghamton Light, Heat & 
Power Company, refiect the intercompany 
profits that you have described and the $57,-| 
000,000 at which General Gas & Electric Com- 
| pany carried the considerations which it re- 





= | ceived in exchange therefor? | 


A. They do. It was the value placed on the} 
several operating companies which created | 
$57,000,000 of market value. 

_Q. Please tell us again what corporation 
| counted what profits on this series of transac- | 
| tions. 

| A. General Finance Corporation in connec- 
{tion with Transaction No. 3 counted a profit 
of $24,936,480. In the same transaction it) 
}counted a profit of $12,437,268. Associated | 
Gas & Electric Company counted a profit of, 
$8,722,252.50, and General Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration is recorded in transaction No, 7 as 
acquiring a profit of $37,000,000. 


South Carolina Insurers 


File Return in Tax Case 


{Continued from Page 5.] 

that the 1931 Act requires the additional 
license fee to be collected as other fees are 
now collected and the statute which pre-' 
| scribes the manner of collecting other ees 
permits a deduction for return premiums. 

Reinsurance transactions, it is con-| 
tended, are consummated outside of the | 
State by foreign companies and are there- | 
fore not taxable under the act. | 

The companies asked the court to dis- | 


--|miss Mr. King’s petition, to direct Mr. | 
‘| King to collect the tax in accordance with 


their contention and that the injunction | 
temporarily restraining the Commissioner | 
‘from revoking their licenses be made per- | 
manent. 

| ‘The case is entitled Aetna Insurance Co. | 
et al. v. King, Insurance Commissioner, etc. | 


| 
Proposed Rate Changes | 

Are Suspended by I. C. C. | 
By an order entered Aug. 10 in Dowkes 
No. 3786, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission suspended from Aug. 11, 1932, 
}until March 11, 1933, the operation. of 
certain schedules proposing to cancel com- 
modity rates on carved, lettered, polished | 
| or traced stone, in carloads, from the Bed- 
'ford-Bloomington, Ind., district 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Assembled and Made Public Aug. 11 by the Department of Commerce 
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417 
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Increase Estimated 


In Perishable Crops 


'Reduced Fruit Yield Predicted, 


However, in Federal Report 


An increase in the crops of perishable | 


produce and a decline in crops of sweet 
potatoes and fruits and decreased milk 
production is estimated in the monthly 


jcrop report issued Aug. 10 by the De- 


partment of Agriculture. The crop sum- 
mary on these products follows: 

The sweet potato crop, forecast at 176,- 
050,000° bushels, declined about 4,300,000 


| bushels during the last month under pre- 


vailing dry conditions. The crop, now in- 


|dicated to be one-fifth larger than last 
|year’s crop and nearly one-third larger 
than average, generally needs rain for) 


continued development. 

There appears likely to be no lack of 
perishable produce in our markets in com- 
ing months. The commercial acreage of 
truck crops now growing in the various 
shipping areas is at least 5 per cent larger 


than last year and the composite yield of! 


these crops will average up to usual al- 
though about 15 per cent larger than last 
year’s low yields. The acreage of canning 
vegetables, on the other hand, is only about 
three-fourths as large as a year ago. Can- 
ning crop yields are lower than usual but 
better than in 1931. 


The apple crop on Aug. 1 still promises 


but little more than two-thirds as large | 


a crop as last year, while the indicated 
crops for fresh shipment is about one- 
eighth smaller than in 1931. The peach 
crop indicated on Aug. 1 is practically 
40 per cent less than the bumper 1931 
production. 
tendency to improve during July but is 
still indicated nearly 5 percent under the 
1931 production. Even though prospects 
for grapes declined around 2 per cent 


|from July 1 to Aug. 1, the indicated crop 
on Aug. 1 would still be around 30 per | 
Cherries turned 


cent Jarger than in 1931. 
out slightly better than ex 
month, the preliminary estim 
1 being about 5 per cent more than the 
forecast on July 1. 


Milk production per cow on Aug. 1 was 
about 3 per cent lower than on that date 
last year and 10 per cent lower than the 
Aug. 1 average during the previous five 
years. Although dairymen were feeding 
less intensively than at that time last 
year, the lower production per cow was 
largely due to the larger percentage of 
the cows that were dry because due to 
freshen during the next three months. 


cted last 


Wheat Crop Estimate 


Slight Decline Forecast Outside 
Of Russia and China 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


fields in Saskatchewan and Alberta but | 
| will not be general in latter provinces | 
|for another week or ten days. 


The hot 
dry weather during recent weeks has re- 


duced crop prospects but a harvest well 


above last year is expected. 


Estimates and forcasts of the production 
in 23 continental European countries total 
1,406 million bushels as compared with 
1,403 million bushels harvested in the same 
countries last year when they represented 
97 per cent of the European crop exclusive 
of Russia. The increase has been reported 
entirely in the importing countries. 


The production in the four surplus pro- 
ducing countries of the Danube Basin is 
now forecast at 248 million bushels, which 
is 120 million bushels less than the 1931 
harvest. The weather in the Danube 
Basin during July was hot and sultry. 
Stem rust spead rapidly and a large part 


of the crop is said to be of unusually low tries reported, which last year accounted 


quality. 


The Aug. 1 official estimate of the pro- | 
duction in Germany is 189 million bushels, | 


an increase of 33 million bushels over the 
193L harvest. 
ever, are somewhat below the official esti- 
mate. A large rye crop is also expected in 
Germany, the official estimate indicating 
a production of 320 million bushels com- 
pared with 263 million bushels harvested 
last year. 

The first official forecast of the produc- 
tion in Italy is 253 million bushels com- 
pared with 248 million bushels in 1931. 


;phase of 


e on Aug. | 


; Aeronautics 





Unofficial estimates, how- | 





Seven Airlines 
Combine in New 
Express Service 


Total of 130 Cities Reached 
And 16,600 Miles of 
Route Covered, States 
Commerce Department 


A new air express service reaching 130 
cities and covering 16,600 miles of routes 
from the southern tip of Florida to New 
England and Canada and throughout the 
Midwest and Southwest to the Pacific 
Coast, is now in operation by seven majoy 


| American air lines, according to informa 


tion made available Aug. 11 at the Aero< 
nautics Branch of the Department off 
Commerce. 

The new service is considered to be on@ 


‘of the most important developments in 


air transportation since the widespread 
beginning of passenger services two yeargy 
ago, and is expected by the air lines in- 
volved to develop into the most important 
the express service of thé 
country. 

The seven lines which have agreed om 
the interline express service are American 


| Airways, Eastern Air Transport, Trans 
}continental & Western Air, Inc., Trans¢ 


american Airlines, United States Airways, 
Pennsylvania Airlines, and the Ludingtom 
Lines. 
First Combination of Kind 

Inauguration of the new service marks 
the first time in the history of American 
aviation that different airlines have come 
bined their facilities in air express serve 


5|ices, eaci line previously operating on a 


independent basis. 

A control committee composed of offi- 
cials from each of the lines governs the 
air express operations, and full facilities 
are now available to all persons wishing 
to use the fast, low-tariff interline service, 

Additional information made availabl@ 
at the Department follows: 

Realizing that the quick handling 08 
express packages on the ground is just ag 
important as the swift movement of thens 
through the air, the seven air lines have 
each appointed the Postal Telegraph Cable 
Company as their commercial agent, sa 
that the uniformed messenger service an 
motorized delivery equipment of the tele 
graph company ifs available to express 
users. i? 

This arrangement enables a shipper 
call the telegraph company by félephone, 
and a messenger boy will pick up the 
package and deliver it to the airport where 
it is flown to destination, again turned 
over to telegraph messenger and delivered 


| to consignee. 


Called General Air Express 


The new express service is known as th@ 
General Air Express. The lines involve 
covering 16,600 miles of routes, amotint t 
62 per cent of the total air mail routes 0} 
the country. 

A number of innovations in air expresg 
occurred with the opening of tHe seivic 
most important of which being the estab 
lishment of a uniform waybill to be used 
by all participating carriers. The use 0! 
this waybill will permit a free interchang@ 
of shipments between the various line: 
one manifest sufficing even though thi 
package flies over two or more routes, 
One payment takes the package throug 
to its destination and one insurance polic 
covers a shipment from the time it ig¢ 
picked up until it is actually delivered, 
Previously these things were not possibl 
and their introduction is expected td 
simplify and speed up air shipments. 


Combined Tariff 


Another innovation is a combined tarif& 
for all points, regardless of which airling 
serves it. The various transport com~ 
panies have set their individual rates ac< 
cording to distance, terrain and othew 
governing factors, but all rates are pu 


+ 


|lished in a combined tariff which permits 
The peat crop showed a) 


simplicity and easy routing. Under this 
plan it is unnecessary to figure several . 
different rates over several different lined 
in order to complete an interline shipment, 
the one tariff covering a complete shipe 
ment throughout its period of transport, 
Individual packages up to 200 pounds arg 
acceptable, and special arrangements may, 
be made for heavier shipments. The rateg 
are low, as for example the charge for @ 


{10 pound package from New York tq 


Miami is only $5.60, that from Dallas toa 
Boston, $7.60, while a 10 pound shipment 
from New York to Les Angles is but $10.80, * 
including the pick-up and delivery. 

Official statistics made public by thd@ 
Division show the rapid 
growth of the air express of the country 
for this year, this class of service amount~ 
ing to 97,533 pounds in May as compared 
with 79,275 pounds in April, 82,953 pounds 


| in March, 64,996 pounds in February, and 


38,580 pounds in January, a total for the 
first five months of 363,337 pounds. 


40 million bushels above the 1931 harvest, 
. . | ‘e 
Falls in 32 Countries| 
}reported at 88.7 million acres compared 
| with 91.9 million acres last year. 


The total wheat acreage in Russia is 


Har« 
vesting began at the end of June in the 
southern sections of the union. The 
tal grain acreage cut up to July 25 was 
reported at 48.7 million acres against 71.7 
million acres to the corresponding date 4 
last year. ‘Harvesting is particularly 
backward in Ukraine, North Caucasus and 
the lower Volga regions. Grain procure~ 
ments this season are reported to be fa 
behind the plans. 

No significant changes have been re« 
ported in the North African or Asiatid 


‘crops during the past month. 


The 1932 barley production in 15 for« 


| eign countries, which last year accounted 


for 41 per cent of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere total, exclusive of Russia and 
China, amounts to 636,690,000 bushels, an 


|increase of 10 per cent over the produc< 


tion in those countries last year. Thd 
European countries reported show an in 
crease of 20 per cent, with recent weather 


;conditions for the most part favorable, 
|The barley crop in North Africa is of 


fairly good quality, but somewhat below 
that of last year, as in Japan and Chosen, 
The 1932 oats crop in 12 foreign coun< 


for 22 per cent of the Northern Hemi< 
sphere total, exclusive of Russia and 
China, amounts to 742,606,000 bushels, an 
increase of nearly 5 per cent over the pro« 
duction in those countries last year. There 
is a 6 per cent increase in the European 
countries reported, with mostly favorable 
weather conditions. In North Africa the 
crop is turning out 1s favorably. 

The total 1932 corn crop in Hungary 
and Bulgaria is about 25 per cent larger 
than last year. In Rumania the area 
sown to corn is nearly 10 per cent below 


| that of last year and the main crop in 
Considerable rust damage, however, has | 


to St.| been reported. An official estimate of the | Russian sowings this year are estimat t 


Italy is more than 4 per cent below, 


Louis, Mo., East St. Leuis, Ill, and related! preduction in France is not yet available |at 9,096,000 acres a decrease of nearly T 


points. 


‘ 


; but unofficial forecasts range from 35 tojper cent, 
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Delay Creation of 
H 


Problems Encountered by 
Board in Establishment 
Of Regional Districts, 
Says Chairman Fort 





\ 


. [Continued from Page 1.] 


in eligible paper in the district we ar- 
range, or the theory of the law that the 
Government should eventually get out of 
the bank business can not be realized. If 
there is not that much paper in the dis- 
trict, there can not be a total.of $5,000,000 
raised for the bank capital. 

“We havé been unable to find any sta- 
tistics showing the amount of eligible 
paper in any State. Some of the larger 
life insurance companies and some other 
corporations who may become members of 
the regional banks have their loans clas- 
sified so that the figures are available to 
show how many mortgages they hold on 
property valued at $20,000 or less. Since 
the law says we may not discount mort- 
gages on property valued at more than 
$20,000, these figures are uecessary to a 
conclusion of how much eligible paper 
exists in any State.” 

Other Questions Considered 


Mr. Fort added that ‘collateral with 
these questions were others. He men- 
tioned in this connection that there are 
numerous features of the statute designed 
to operate only so long as the Government 
has money tied up in the regional banks. 
"In the Act there is provision for ‘“non- 
‘member borrowing,” arranged so that 
Joaning agencies of the type of building 
and loan associations, circumvented by 
“State laws from becoming members of the 
banks, may borrow until their State Leg- 
islatures have had an opportunity to cor- 
“yect the condition. All of these questions, 
he pointed out, are so closely interwoven 
-that nothing can be determined —— 
them until the prerequisites of statutory 
‘construction and statistics are out of the 
way. 

“That shows,” he.continued, “that our 
problem is first legal and next statistical, 
and each is interwoven with the other.” 

Replying to questions, the chairman de- 
clared there was no intention to allow the 
jdlegal obstacles to stand in the way if they 
can be avoided, 

@ “Every member of the Board is search- 
“ing for short cuts,” he said. “If we can 
find short cuts, we will take them. Rest 
assured of that.” 

Aid to Individual Owners 


The chairman was asked how he) 
thought the statutory provisions, allowing 
individual owners of homes to. discount 
their mortgages direct with the banks if 
they can not obtain funds elsewhere, 
would work out. His reply was to the 
effect that none can foretell at this time 
“whether there will be many of them but 
that he felt the Board would render any 
“assistance in its power to see that such 
‘relief was accorded under such exigent 
cases. 

“While I am not speaking for my col- 
“Jeagues,” Mr. Fort said, “I feel we would 
‘be remiss in our duty if we did not /ender 
all help possible in finding the money that 
‘individual needs.” 

It was recalled in this connection that, 
during Senate debate, interpretation 
given of the direct discount provision 
placed it in a category of “emergency re- 
lief’ so that home owners residing in 
communities where banking facilities 

were wholly cut off, or were decidedly 
curtailed, would have some institution to 
which they could go for help. The Sen- 
ate debate contained no suggestions as to 
the possible extent of use of the provision, 
and Mr. Fort added his opinion that ad- 
“vance calculation was impossible. 


Restrictions on Aid Outlined 


@ The extent to which the new banking 
unit will help individuals, in the course 
of its regular function of discounting for 
loaning agencies was described by the 
chairman, however, as immeasurable. On 
the other hand, he declared it must be 
said with frankness that there are situa- 
tions in which the banks will be unable 
to render any ai@ whatsoever. 

“If a home owner has a mortgage on his 
‘property up to the Imit that it will stand 
and he is unable to make installment pay- 
“ments or interest payments, I do not see 
how this system or any other will save 
him. The law fixes a maximum for the 
amount of the loan and it fixes a maxi- 
mum which the mortgage holder may re- 
ceive in discounting the paper. When the 
individual’s problem is a mortgage beyond 
the amount and his equity does not place 
the total within the figure, I do not be- 
lieve the system can‘help him at all. 

“On the other hand, such cases as this 
have come to our attention: The home is 
worth about $12,000. There is a mortgage 
on it of about $7,000. Its renewal has 
been refused. The owner can raise all 
but about $1,200. We can know that 
man will.be helped, for that is cream 
mortgage paper.” 

Cases of Mortgage Renewals 


The chairman suggested also that the 
ae effect of a law making mortgages 
iquid will be far-reaching and that effect 
“will go clear dowr. the line.” It was his 








opinion there would be less tendency on} 


the part of loaning agencies to be harsh 
in cases of renewals when they know the 
Home Loan Bank of their district can 
and will take up some of their paper as a 
means of giving them liquid assets 
wherever and whenever they require it. 

“One of the things that has character- 
ized conditions of the last two years,” he 
added, “is that everybody seems to be im- 
pressed with the necessity for being liquid. 
They want the cash and not fhe paper. 
“All types of business have that idea. 

“Mortgages have not been liquid. Even 
when they mature or are foreclosed, it is 
a slow process of getting the money in 
event legal action is necessary. This bank 
plan renders those mortgages instantly 
iy and that assurance is going to make 
a big difference among lenders of money 
on mortgage.” 





Jute Production in India 
Gains Despite Restrictions 


Despité efforts of the Bengal Depart- | 


ment of Agriculture to persuade Indian 
farmers to restrict. production; the present 
official jute crop area is placed at 1,903,- 
000 acres, or an increase of 41,200 acres 
over last year, according to a report from 
Assistant Trade Commissioner Wilson C. 
Flake, Calcutta. 

Publication of the figures has had no 
‘marked change in the Calcutta jute mar- 
ket, it is reported in trade circles. 

Last year’s jute acreage, it will be re- 
called, was about one-half of that planted 
in immediately preceding years.—(Depart- 


FEDERAL BANKING 


or in the regulations made in pursuance 
of the law, whereby corporations which 
are affiliated may be permittted to make a 
joint return of excise taxes in any col- 
lection district other than the one in which | 
the principal place of business of each cor- 
poration is located. 


corporation affiliated with you to file a re- 
turn and pay tax for its stores to the col- 
lector of internal revenue of. the district 
in which the principal place of business of 
each such corporation is located. Such 
return, accompanihed with the tax, must 
be filed’ with the collector on or before 
the last day of the month following that 
for which the return is made. 


Levy on Transfer 
Of Shares of Stock 


Reference is made to your inquiry of June 
28, 1932, concerning the stamp tax lia- 
bility incurred upon the transfer of certi- 
ficates of stock. 


poration filed a certificate of amendment 
in the office of the Secretary of State 
of the State of K, changing the 500,000 
shares of no par stock to 500,000 shares of 
$1.00 par stock, the basis of exchange be- 
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ome Loan Banks Makes Public Replies to Inquiries Regarding 


Returns and Time That Tax Attaches 
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It will, therefore, be necessary for each 


Relating to Regulations 71, Section 723: 


It is shown that on June 24; 1932, a cor- 





ing one share of $1.00 par stock for each 
one share of no par stock outstanding. 


Provided the capital of the corpora- 


tion has not been increased either by 
transfer of surplus to capital account, or 
otherwise, the issue of the new certificates 
of $1.00 par stock will not incur the issue 


tax. 


Neither. will the exchange of $1.00 


par stock to the stockholders of record sur- 
rendering their old certificates of no par 


value incur transfer tax. Any exchange of 
certificates: to a name other than the 
surrendering stockholder will be subject 
to transfer tax under the provisions of 
Schedule A-3, Title VIII of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, as amended by section 723 of 
the Revenue Act of ,1932. 


The rate of tax on stock having a par 
value is 4 cents on each $100 of par or 
face value, or fraction thereof, and where 
such shares or‘ certificates are without par 
or face value the tax is 4 cents on the 
transfer or sale of each share, provided 
that in case the selling price, if any, is $20 
or more per share.the above rate shall be 
5 cents, instead of 4 cents. 


Basis of Computing 
Tax on Stock Issue 


Relating to Regulations 71: Receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of July 5, 
1932, requesting a ruling as to whether or 
not the book value as determined by the 
capital account may be used in computing 
the issue tax on your no par value stock. 

It is stated that the Z Manufacturing 
Co. received a charter from the Common- 
wealth of (State), which authorized the 
issuance of 4,500 shares of no par value 
stock subject to a capitalization of $30,000. 
The stock was not sold on the market but 
retained by the three incorporators of the 
closed corporation. 


In this connection you are advised that 
the tax on original issue of no par value 
stock is measured by the actual value and 
the actual value of the stock is to be de- 
termined by the market price of each 
share. In the absence of a market price 
the actual value of the assets, as shown 
by the books of the corporation, should be 
used. 

If, as indicated in your letter, the actual 
value of the 4,500 shares as shown by the 
books of the corporation is $30,000, the tax 
should be computed at the rate of 2 cents 
on each $20 of actual value or fraction 
thereof. 


Time of Paying Tax 


On Toilet Articles 


Relating to Regulations 46. Reference is 
made to your letter of July 16, 1932, in 
which your protest against the conclusion 
reached by the Treasury Department that 
manufacturers of toilet preparations must 
pay the taxes due thereon at the time 
when the sale is made instead of waiting 
until the money is received by them. 

The law imposes the tax upon the sale 
by the manufacturer, producer or im- 
porter. The Treasury Department has 
uniformly held that it is immaterial in 
the collection of this tax whether the 
articles are paid for in cash or are sold 
on credit but that in either event the 
tax is due and must be paid at the end of 
the month following that in which the 
sales are made. 

The rule stated has been followed. for 
many years in the collection of taxes of 
this character and the Department feels 
that if it were to depatt therefrom con- 
fusion and uncertainty would result which 
would interfere seriously with the collec- 
tion of revenues. For these reasons the 
Department is constrained to adhere to 
the rule mentioned and cannot make an 
exception thereto in favor of anyone. 


Taxability of Bond 


from the tax instruments of.the character 
of annuity contracts. 

Relating to Regulations! 42, Section 616: 
Electrical energy furnished printers, 
binders, typesetters, lithographers, en- 
gravers, envelope manufacturers, newspa- 


| pers, publishers, laundries, cleaners, dyers, | indefiniteness of the appropriatién would 


solely for consumption in the plants is 
not furnished for domestic or commercial 
consumption and is not taxable under sec- 
tion 616, Revenue Act of 1932. Electrical 
energy furnished branch offices or agen- 
cies of such plants is for commercial use 
and subject to tax. 


Records of Meker 


Of Brewer’s Wort 


Relating to Regulations 44, Section 601: 
Receipt is acknowledged of your letter 
of June 20, 1932, requesting advice as to 
the kind of records which should be kept 
by a manufacturer of brewers’ wort, which 
is taxable under Section 601 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1932. 


You are advised that accurate records 





and accounts must be kept of all sales or 
transactions. The record shall contain an 
inventory of all of the taxable articles on 
hand at the opening of business June 21, 
1932 (the effective date of the taxes im- 
posed under Title IV). For the period 


June 21 to June 30, 1932, inclusive, and} propriated and the object to which it is to 
for each caledar month thereafter, rec-|be applied’ be distinctly specified. The 


ords must be maintained showing: 


(a) Quantity on hand at beginning of |Since necessarily some specification of 
month; (b) quantity produced; (c) quan-j| Object and sum are essential to an ap- 
tity purchased tax free; (d) quantity pur-|Propriation, But, it is in form a Iimita- 
chased tax paid; (e) quantity sold subject | tion on the legislature. 
to tax; (f) quantity sold tax free; (g)|some concern that, under the stock for- 
quantity used in production of other tax-| mula, the executive might have too free a 
able commodities; (h) quantity used oth-| hand in expenditure. 


erwise; (i) actual wastage, evaporation, 


hand at end of month. 


for inspection by Government officers, 


Computing Levy 
On Conveyance 
Relating to Regulations 171: 


which should be placed on a deed exe- 
cuted under the following conditions: 


gage of $16,000.00, in addition thereto as- 
suming the payment of taxes and paving 
| liens which may burden the property to 
|be transferred.” 

The tax should be computed on the 
amount of $16,100.00, plus any costs in- 
curred in connection with the conveyance 
of the property if paid by B. The amount 
of any taxes or paving liens, the payment 
of which B might assume, should not be 
included in determining the amount upon 
which the tax is caiculated. 


In regard to your statement that there 
are a number of cases where the holder 
of a mortgage is willing to have the prop- 
erty reconveyed to him in order to avoid 
the extra expense of foreclosure, you are 
advised that a conveyance by defaulting 
mortgagor to mortgagee in consideration 
of the cancellation of the mortgage debt 
is subject to tax calculated on the amount 
of mortgage debt plus unpaid accrued 
interest. 


Provisions of Tax 
On Lubricating Oil 


Relating to Regulations 44, Section 
601(c) (1): There has been submitted to 
this office on your behalf a request for a 
ruling relative to the application of the 
tax on lubricating oil imposed under the 
provisions of section 601(c) (1) of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932. 

The questions presented by you are as 
follows: 

The H Company sells lubricating oil to 
certain manufacturers of automobiles and 
bodies, which are taxable articles. (1) Is 
such oil used by the manufacturers on 
their own machinery taxable? (2) Is such 
oil placed in and sold with such tax- 
= articles itself taxable under section 

You are advised that lubricating oil may 
not be sold tax free in accordance with 
the provisions of section 620 of the Reve- 
nut Act of 1932 unless such oil is sold 
for use as material in the manufacture 
or production of or for use as a compo- 
nent part of a taxable article to be manu- 
factured or produced by the vendee. 





Issued by Church 


Relating to Regulations 71 Section 721: 
Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
June 28, 1932, in which it is stated that 
the B Church of X City, is borrowing 
$24,200.00 from the X Merchanics’ Society, 


| secured by its bond and mortgage in that 


amount and that the terms of payment are 
to be $250 per quarter, the entire 
amount, however, becoming due five years 
from date. You express the opinion that 
if no more than 20 per cent of the prin- 
cipal is agreed to be paid in one year, the 
bond is not subject to tax. 

In this connection you are advised that 
Schedule A-1, Title VIII of the Revenue 
Act of 1926, as amended by section 721 of 
the Revenue Act of 1932, imposes a tax 
on ail bonds, debentures, or certificates of 
indebtedness issued by any corporation, 
and all instruments, however termed, is- 
sued by any corporation with interest 
coupons or in registered form, known gen- 
erally as corporate securities. Bonds of 
indebtedness issued by a corporation ac- 
companying real estate mortgages, are 


| taxable as bonds of indebtedness upon the | 


amount secured. 

In view of the fact that the B Church 
of X City, is a corporation, the bond 
executed by it will be subject to tax, the 
tax to be computed at the rate of 10 cents 


thereof. 

The last sentence of Schedule A-1 ex- 
empts from tax any instrument under the 
terms of which the “obligee” is required to 
make payments therefor in installments 
and is not permitted to make in any year 
a payment of more than 20 per centum 
of the cash amount to which entitled upon 
maturity of the instrument. This exemp- 





ment of Commerce.) 


tion was apparently intended to relieve 


on each $100 of face value or fraction | 


Lubricating oil sold to manufacturers of 

automobile bodies and chassis to be used 
jin the operation of machinery or for other 
lubricating purposes may not be sold tax 
free under the provisions of section 620 
of the Revenue Act of 1932. 
* Relating to Regulations 46: Reference 
is made to your letter of July 15, 1932, 
relative to the application of the Revenue 
Act of 1932. 

It is noted you request to be advised 
whether the excise tax imposed by the Act 
on automobile parts and accessories ap- 
plies to brake lining in rolls, or whether 
|it applies only on such brake lining as 
is cut to length (and possibly packed espe- 
cially) for certain cars. 

In reply’? you are informed that brake 
lining sold in rolls is not taxable, How- 
eyer, when cut to length to fit certain 
cars it is taxable. 





National Bank Suspensions 


National banks suspending Aug. 10 and 
11, as reported to the Comptroller of the 
Currency and made public Aug. 11 were: 
Aug. 10, First National Bank of Milton, 
|N. Dak., resources, $52,827! Aug. 11, First 
| National Bank of dianola, Ind., re- 
sources, $592,962. 


| 


Mailing Sample Goods 


The Post Office Department has been 
advised of receipt in this country of a con- 
siderable number of packages from foreign 
}countries mailed under conditions ap- 
|plicable to samples, but which contain 
articles of salable merchandise subject to 
| United States customs duty. This prac- 
tice is illegal and postmasters have been 
}warned to report all violations.—(Post 
| Office Department.) ‘ . 








and other losses, etc., and (j) quantity on | upon specification of “sum”, we think that 


Such records must be retained for a) 8teater, importance. 
period of at least four years from the |Sum be designated, a loosely defined ob- 
date the’tax became due, or, in the case ject amounts to surrender of the purse 
of tax-free sales, for a period of at least | Strings. a 
four years from the last day of the month|troleum Corporation v. 
following the sale, and must be available | 246, 294 P. 322. There the Legislature had 
for inspection at all times by internal-| authorized the Commissioner of Lands to 
revenue officers. The books of every per-|draw money out of the Treasury upon his 
son liable to tax shall at all times be open|OWn uncontrolled finding that an erron- 


Law Held Vali 


New Mexico Supreme Court 
Rules That Statute Is Not 
Violative of Constitutional 
Provision 


[Continued from Page 4 


unbalance the budget. 

The original formula may well be con- 
sidered as a limitation upon executive 
power, and as an assertion, rather than 
a limitation, of legislative power. This 
thought is suggested in the able opinion 
in State ex rel Birdsell v. Jorgenson, 25 
N. D. 539, 142 N. W. 450, 49 L. R. A. 
(n, s.) 67. It was referred to with ap- 
proval in Edwards v Childers, 102 Okla. 
158, 228 P. 472. The North Dakota con- 
stitution has added no embellishment to 
the common formula. The Oklahoma con- 
stitution, like ours, requires distinct spe- 
cification of the sum appropriated and of 
the object to which it is to be applied. 

In this view of the matter, it is odd 
that the provision designed to prevent ex- 
ecutive encroachment, has been so often in- 
voked by the executive in challenging leg- 
islative power. 


Addition Explained 


Our constitution makers have added to 
the original formula only that the sum ap- 


thought arises that little has been added, 
And it evidences 


While defendant puts greatest stress 
specification of object is of equal, if not 
Even if a maximum 


That was fata] in McAdoo Pe- 


| 
! 
| 





nkey, 35 N. M. 


eous payment had been made. We pointed 
out that it was for the Legislature to de- 
termine the erroneous character of pay- 
ments which should be returned. Other- 
wise we said we should “open the door to 


Receipt is| fraud and to the irresponsible and irreg- 
acknowledged of your letter of June 28,| ular dissipation of the State’s funds—evils 
1932, wherein you request to be advised | the constitution makers evidently intended 
in regard to the amount of revenue stamps | to prevent.” 


Refunds by Rule 
The, situation is quite different here. 


“A who owes B $16,000.00 secured by |The single object is to make refunds to an 
a mortgage on certain real estate goes| invariable rule. The Legislature has both 
into bankruptcy and the referee and cred- | gefined the right and specified the proof. 
itors finding that there is no equity be-|'The Comptroller is vested with no dis- 
longing to bankrupt in the real estate/cretion. He is merely the instrument of 
authorizes the trustee to transfer the title | the legislative will and policy. The statute 
to said property to B upon B. paying the}could :not be more specific as to object 
trustee $100.00 and cancelling the mort-| without naming the beneficiaries. This 


it- could not do. To hold it necessary 
would be to hamper or prevent legislative 
policies frequently desirable and usually 
considered legitimate, without serving any 
constitutional end. We are satisfied that 
the statute distinctly specifies the object 
to which the appropriation is to be ap- 
plied. 

The “sum appropriated” must also be 
distinctly specified. That is not to say that 
the sum to be “paid out” or expended 
must be accurately determined in ad- 
vance. That a maximum amount or limit 
be fixed, is all that the language requires. 

If “sum” means an amount to be ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, defendant’s 
position is impregnable. Such is really 
defendant's contention. To the contrary, 
it is presented that the language does 
| not require it; that such an interpretation 
would be strict, unreasonable and arbi- 
trary; that it would merely hamper legis- 
lation without promoting the constitu- 
tional purpose; and that such purpose is 
as well accomplished by limiting the ag- 
gregate of the payments to a special fund, 
all of which is dedicated to the specified 
object, or so much of it as may be nec- 
essary. 

Legislative Policy Plain 

The legislative policy is plain. 
from the beginning dedicated this particu- 
lar revenue to the roads, it now determines 


revenue and special fund to accomplish its 
preset purpose. The present appropria- 
tion is limited both to the aggregate ot 
legitimate claims and to the particular 
fund dedicated. This does not seem to 
us to surrender the purse strings. If 


nal object of “maintenance, construction 
and improvement of State highways and to 
meet the provisions of the Federal aid 
road law” than in the present object ot 
making refunds. As to “sum” both have 
the same limitation. As to object, the 
former is less distinctly specified than the 
latter. 

Plaintiff cites Cafill vy. Bracken, 195 Ind. 


App. 181, 223 P. 1027; McConnel v. Gallet 
(Idaho), 6 P. (2) 143. State v. Iverson, 
125 Minn. 67, 145 N. W. 607; State ex rel 
Ridgell v. Hall, 99 Neb. 89, 155 N. W. 228. 
True the Indiana, California, Idaho and 
Minnesota con&Stitutions have not added to 
the original formula, and the Nebraska 
constitution has merely required that ap- 
propriations be “specific.” 


mula. 


gado v. Sargent, supra, have not leaned 
toward strict construction. Moreover, we 
are not here required to go so far as 
some of these decisions have gone, in ap- 
proving blanket appropriations for the 
building of roads, for the expenses of a 
game and fish department, or of a Na- 
tional guard. 

The Attorney General, appearing as 
amicus curiae, and supporting the plain- 
tiff’s position, directs attention to Ed- 
| wards v, Childers, supra, and to State v. 
|Searle, 79 Nebr., 111, 112 N. W. 381. 


Oklahoma Constitution Cited 
| Edwards v. Childers is interesting, es- 
| pecially since the corresponding provision 
}of the Oklahoma Constitution (Art. V 
| Sec. 55) contains the exact language here 
under consideration. Indeed, the Okla- 
homa provision is more restrictive than 
ours. It applies to all funds of the State 
or under its management as well as to 
|payments from the Treasury. It requires 
}payments to be made within two and 
|one-half years after the appropriation, and 
prohibits the fixing of tha sum appro- 
priated by reference to any other law. 
The Oklahoma Supreme Court held that 
the dedication of a definite portion of the 
proceeds of its gasoline excise tax to the 
repair and maintenance of existing high- 





Having | 


to withhold sufficient of that particular | 


surrender there be, it is more in the origi- | 


551, 145 N. E. 312. Ryan v. Riley, 65 Cal | 


But, as suggested, it is not easy to say | 
just how much we have added to the for- | 
State ex rel. Fornoff v. Sargent, | 
Dorman v. Sargent, and State ex rel. Del- | 








Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Aug. 10, Made Public Aug. 11 




















RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 8-10-32 8-3-32 8-12-31 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ........+.+++ cavedeeeccces 2,018,692 1,987,282 2,077,688 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury........ 62,173 62,986 9,675 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 2,080,865 2,050,268 2,107,363 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Soard....++e... 256,673 245,805 479,711 
Gold and gold certificates held by bankS..7...++scesesesses 342,888 347,780 862,108 
Total gold reserves .... ecececeeceeccenessceeseees 2,000,426 2,643,853 3,449,182 
Reserves other than gold eeaceccccgecseccecseececes 200,706 4 168,899, 
Total reserves ....... eee evvesccscccccesevesees 2,081,132 2,845,358 3,618,081 
Nonreserve ‘cash sececcees Oe eecccccccccccccccseneeccceseeseeece 72,842 70,714 75,091 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations........ 166,543 182,088 67,623 
Other bills discounted ........eseeececeeeeeeennee eeccecess 285,395 305,095 127,357 
Total bills discounted ............ ecccccccescccceccccesce 451,938 487,183 194,980 
Bills bought in open market ....... cee ceccccccececccooeece 38,720 40,693 135,738 
United States Government securities: 
BONS nnccccccssccsccve deececccccce sheecceccesccsesceesesess 420,858 420,934 230,454 
Treasury notes .......« Secccccccce 351,027 323,078 46,241 
Certificates and bills.......+ «- 1,079,126 1,102,123 451,266 
bs Total United States Government securities ......seeee0+ 1,851,011 1,846,135 727,961 
Other Securities 2... ccecccececcccccccccssecvece a aeeeeececeees 6,009 6,028 6,102 
Total bills and securities ..........0.005 eecccccccccccces 2,947,678 2,380,039 1,064,781 
Due from foreign banks ...........++ 2,732 2,891 25,964 
Federal reserve notes of other banks 13,636 13,248 16,031 
Uncollected items ....-..seees . 299,398 328,222 457,146 
Bank premiseS .....sceseeeeees ° 58,119 58,119 58,96 
All other resources eecccsecccccscse 48,133 47,811 30,700 
Total resources ...... seredeepesesas asccscccecccceecesenee 9,123,670 5,746,402 5,346,756 
LIABILITIES \ 
jae reserve notes in actual circulation ...ccccecescesssee 2,843,605 2,857,805 1,829,301 
osits: 
Member bank-reserve account ......... seevececcceees 2,062,455 2,012,134 2,392,837 
Government ......++. odececcvece eecereeecesone 26,241 55,972 15,074 
Foreign bank ........+ eeeccccere eeseeece 10,402 10,807 180,483 
Other deposits ....... Ae te eeeeeees esas sastaseseeeesaessees 35,587 36,422 28,675 
Total deposi 2,134,685 2,115,335 2,617,069 
Deferred availability items . 293,275 323,232 443,095 
Capital paid in .......eeees 153,582 153,700 167,279 
RBS ho ges oka endvee ctciccecce 259,421 259,421 274,636 
All other liabilities .....c.esseeees 39,102 36,909 1d,34 
Totad Mawsities 2... .ceccccccscccescosseccqecencbes Coceces 5,723,670 5,746,402 5,346,756 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note 
Habilities COMBINE ......---ccccccerecsececsececeses Seveces 57.9% 57.2% 81.4% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
FORGITAINAD haa sds ccc sencvnsccccgeegesdeegecatrc uses sce 59,528 59,496 220,174 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly 


banks in central reserve cities on Aug. 10, 
the figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total . 


gpcengi: tears enseeesetecedbcceececedsccstsdbbevegeh ecbeeeuccue 


On securities ... 
1 other ....... 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities ........- 
Other securities 


eee ete eeesee eeaseeee eeeeeee 


Reserve with Federal reserve bank .....sscccsscccccccccscces 


Cash in vault .........0 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ....... 
Government deposits 
Due from banks 
DUD OO) BARB. soccer ccteccccoccccesesssesce 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 

For OWN AccOUnt .......-+eees aeecccees teteeee 

For account of out-of-town banks 

For account of others .,.. ° 


Total 


On demand ...ees 
On time .... 





seer atseererees Peete nearer eeeeseeeeees 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total ... 


On securities 
All other ......cccce 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities . 

Other sec WE isvcbccvccccenses ee 
Reserve with”Federal reserve bank . 
CAAUE) S0h WRAIED: occ ccccterestoccascese 
Net demand deposits 
Time’ deposits .......... easeseee 
Government GepoOsits ......eecseeerees 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank . 

*Revised. 


rr nnan—n—OoOroroOoOowrmmmmetsé» 
ways and to the construction of new 
highways to be designated by the high- 
way department, was a distinct specifica- 
tion both of the sum of the appropriation 
and of the object to whch it was to.be 
applied. It distinguished Menafee v. As- 
kew, 25 Okla., 633, 107 P. 159, 27 L. R. A. 
(n. e.) 537, here cited by defendant. 

We were not at first greatly impressed 
with the stated distinction that in Mena- 
fee v. Askew the dedication was of only 
part of a fund, the greater part of which 
would find its way as surplus into the 
State’s general fund, while in Edwards v. 
Childers the whole fund was dedicated 
and was to be expended. But, it is the 
consequences of the difference, not the 
difference itself, which present the legal 
distinction. 








o* eeeecere 


oem meee een ereeeeeeeeeees 









Distinction Drawn 


In the one case, the game and fish de- 
partment could draw ad libitum for unde- 
fined expenses. In the other, the whole 
fund was dedicated to what the court 
}deemed the distinctly specified object of 
maintaining, repairing and constructing 
roads. It is the distinction which we draw 
between the case at bar and McAdoo Pe- 
|troleum Corporation v. Pankey, supra; 
la distinction which considers the prac- 
tical consequences of the legislation, and 
secks to effectuate the constitutional 
purpose. 

The Oklahoma criminal court ofteppeals 
seems not entirely satisfied with the dis- 
tinction, remarking that “courts should 
not indulge in subtle distinction to avoid 
constitutional limitations.” Ex parte 
Pope, 33 Okla. Cr. 5, 242 P. 290. Defendant 
cites this case. But, as we understand 
the distinction, it is not subtle, and it 
goes to the very evil the constitution 
makers had in mind. 

We have here discusesd “sum” and 
“object” as separate matters to be dis- 
tinctly specified. It seems t® us, however, 
that they are interrelated. A _ distinct 
specification of object, itself limits the 
fund and serves to prevent executive en- 
croachments, When, as here, there is 
also a dedicated fund which cannot be 
exceeded, the constitutional principle is| 
not invaded. 


Purse Strings Not Surrendered 

We conclude that the legislature has 
not by this act surrendered the purse 
strings, and that we are not justified in 
defeating its policy by a literal or st¥ict 
construction of the constitutional limita- 
tion. Before reaching that conclusion we 
have considered all authorities cited by 
respondent, and many others. To men- 
tion them would unduly extend the 
opinion. They present a variety of situa- 
tions and of views. Our own we have at- 
tempted here to set forth, guided by the 
language of the constitution makers, 
former decisions of this court, and what! 
we deem the correct rule of construction. 

It may not be amiss to point out that 
the present result is not reached upon any 
consideration of whether the moneys in-| 
volved are really the property of the State, | 
whether they are really in the treasury, 
or whether by creating suspense funds in 
|the treasury the legislature may in any 
measure defeat the constitutional pur- 
pose; questions which counsel have) 
argued. We here assume the money to be 
the State’s and in its treasury. We hold 
| that it has been appropriated with distinct 
specification of sum and object in the con- 
stitutional sense. 


Refusal of Official Involved 

Defendant suggests, though not strongly 
urging, that this is a suit against the 
State, citing State ex rel. Evans v. Field, 
27 N. M. 384, 201 P. 1059. By stipulation 
he has admitted that plaintiff has done 
everything the law requires to entitle him 
to the warrant, and that the single ground) 
of refusing it is doubt of the.sufficiency of | 
that law. We consider, therefore, that 
this case involves the refusal of an official 
to perform a clear statutory duty. In such 
a case the suit by the person for whose 
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reporting member 


1932, on Aug. 3, 1932, and Aug. 12, 1931, 



































8-10-32 8-3-32 8-12-31 

6,515 6,556 7,566 

3,493 3,501 4,949 

eeeee 1,672 1,669 2,633 

1,821 1,832 2,316 

3,022 3,055 2,617 

seeeee 2,065 2,087 1,586 
a eeeeernecees 957 968 1,031 
782 720 844 

39 37 53 

4,953 4,920 5,676 

820 802 1,131 

136 162 27 

88 90 77 

1,149 1,114 1,130 

ar eeeernecese 320 307 936 
17 16 230 

8 9 163 

oeeececaccese 345 332 4,329 
: 251 244 921 

94 88 408 

carneeeeecene 1,267 1,270 1,814 
er eesecracces 879 883 1,251 
sadBereececee 305 509 731 
eee eeereeeceecers 374 374 520 
seer aceravene 388 387 563 
oe teneececece 218 217 325 
170 170 238 

181 182 191 

17 18 15 

sreeececeeces 803 804 1,189 
seanereeecces 337 337 550 
rereeerrerrry ll 13 6 
se eeeccee 166 156 167 
seeeeneee 237 237 308 
peeerececee 5 6 1 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Aug. 9. Made Public Aug. 11, 19332 =" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue ieceipts: 








SUED WE fades sacuve sh veese $130,770.97 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 

WED 4c sha dee’s asics 1,564,618.06 
Customs receipts .... e $15,074.41 
*Miscellaneous receipts ....... 1,138,810.33 

Total ordinary receipts...... $3,649,273.77 
Balance previous day.......... 511,795,360.89 
WORN ie sD acice sds scaled ns ves $515,444,634.66 


Expenditures 
General expenditures ......... $10,148,496.57 








Interest on public debt 151,770.36 
funds of receipts.. 117,695.82 
Pantma Canal ...... 111,775.73 
BE GHEE eo ecrccegesvegetsonnsss 7864,758.56 
MORO ness o daandeinsaces cncncee $9,664,979.92 
Public debt expenditures...... 2,377,967.50 


Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


ration 1,248,247.97 





BSlAMSS ROGOY coc ccc crveccoccere 502,153,439.27 
WOOGENG «civ cKkehis cus senacecees $515,444,634.66 
*Includes receipts from miscellaneous 


sources credited direct to appropriations. 
tExcess of credits (deduct). 


benefit the duty is enjoined is not a suit 
against the State. Such is the doctrine 
of the decision cited. 


Citing State ex rel Owen v. Van Stone, 
17 N. M. 41, 121 P. 611, and Ex parte 
Nabors, 33 N. W. 334, 267 P. 58, defendant 
suggests, too, that this is not a proper case 
for the exercise of our original jurisdic- 
tion in mandamus against a State officer. 
We do not recall that this point was made 
at the oral argument. 


Reasons for Writ 


We were impelled to issue the alternative 
writ by these considerations: The case is 
of public importance and interest. The 
single legal question involved had come 
to us twice on appeal and for different 
reasons had been left undecided. Many 
individual claimants, and the public serv- 
ice as well, were prejudiced by the delay. 
It was represented, as has transpired, that 
there would be no disputed facts requiring 
a reference or a hearing of testimony. We 
shall not pause to consider whether the 
reasons were originally sufficient, within 
our declared policy. It would be an abuse 
now to quash the writ and relegate the 
parties to an action in the district court. 

The alternative writ will be made per- 
manent. It is so ordered. 


FOREIGN’ EXCHANGE | 


As of Aug. 11 


New York, Aug. 11.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
















Austria (schilling) ................. 13.9650 ment value of this 5% bond, due 1962: 
pelghune (Delgo) seacn bs dasasaneae Bae 

ulgaria (lev) ......... -7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2'9601 1. The Company serves 117,142 cus- 

mmark (krone) ..... 18.6341 i 
England (pound) 348.5875 tomers.in more than 300 Bastern 
Finland (markka) ..............+.- 1.5380 Pennsylvania communities. 
qreses (same) woneenasdoenecsest 3.91 Yield of 6% ff 

rmany (reichsmark) ............ 23.7864 . Yield of 6% a ent offering. 

Greece (GrachMa) ......-0.cccesesce 6359 3 0 6 Bee 5 
Hee tre ee “9 uae 3. Net earnings, before depreciation, 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.2532 3.41 times annualinterest charges 

A ARPA 500 
Poland \caloty) | UR is ae cavcadscec'e 11.1750 on all funded debe. 

Ortugal (C6CUdO) ....cecccsccecccce 3.1700 - é 
Bumehie RE NE ae sks basnec's 5981 4. Legal for savings banks in New 

a peset: f : 
pe A nl Ay York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
Switzerland (franc) 19.4791 and other states. 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.6987 
Hong Kong (dollar) .............+++ 23.4375 ae ea om oes os eas ce os es ee em oe oe ee 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 31.0312 cee 
China (Mexican dollar) ........... 21.5312 General Utility Securities 


China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ...... 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) .... 
Cuba (peso) 












DO CIN. Bada 6 ccc'sccdecsuc 28.7133 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 

Brazil (milreis) ..... 7.6225 
Chile (peso) ........ 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) ... 47.4166 


Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


STATE BANKING 


2|}amounted to $2,357,000,000, a decrease off 


Reserve Credit : 
Outstanding for 


Week Decreased 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
Show Loss of 35 Million 
Dollars During the Week 
At All Reserve Banks 


The daily average volume of Federal ree 
serve bank credit outstanding during thé 
week ending Aug. 10, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 
Aug. 11, was $2,376,000,000, a decrease of 
$40,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and an increase of $1,329,000,000 
— with the corresponding week in 


On Aug. 10 total reserve bank credit 


: 








































$31,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with decreases of $21,000,000 inj 
money in circulation and increases of $18,< 
000,000 in monetary gold stock and $42,< 
000,000 in Treasury currency, adjusted, 
offset in part by an increase of $50,000,000 
in member bank reserve balarices. 


Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$9,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
of San Francisco, $6,000,000 each at Phila< 
delphia and Atlanta, $5,000,000 at New 
York and $35,000,000 at all Federal reserva 
banks. The System’s holdings of bills 
bought in open market declined $2,000,000 
and of Treasury certificates and bills $23,< 
000,000, while holdings of United States 
Treasury notes increased $28,000,000. 

(Changes in the amount of reserve 
bank credit outstanding and in related 
items are shown in tabulated form in 
an adjoining column.) 





Postal Savings Deposits 


Gain by 100 Per Cent 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and these funds are deposited under Govs 
ernment bond, so as to insure them agains 
loss should the bank fail. 


With deposits totaling more than twice 
as much as in 1931, the revenues will be 
Substantially increased. In 1931 total 
revenues from the system amounted. to 
$2,296,569, as compared to $1,562,107 in 
1930. Deposits for these years totaled 
$366,900,908, and $159,959,071, respectively, 

While total deposits more than doubled, 
revenues increased only slightly more 
than 50 per cent. Figuring on this basis, 
it is estimated that receipts for 1932 will 
be about 50 per cent above those for 1931, 


In a recent statement, the Postmaster 
General, Walter F. Brown, pointed out 
that it has been the purpose from the 
beginning to avoid having postal savings 
compete with banks. The system hag 
always strived, he said, to bring funds 
into circulation which might otherwise be 
hoarded. r 





Changes Are Announced 


In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, Superins 
tendent of Banks has @hnounced: York 
Boulevard State Bank, Los Angeles, placed 
in liquidation. 





Ostrich Feather Industry 
Improves in South Africa 


Increased activity was noted in th@ 
South Africa ostrich feather industry dura 
ing June of this year, after little or nd 
trade since September, 1931, according ta 
information received from Consul Hasell 
H. Dick, Port Elizabeth. 


Prices rose from 35 to 50 per cent, chiefly 
for wings, and supplies were limited. Tha 
market looked promising, with inquiries 
from the United States, Canada, France, 
and Italy, according to the local frade.— 
(Department of Commerce.) 





Connecticut Lists Changes 
In Savings Bank Bonds 


Hartford, Conn., Aug. 11, 

Changes in the list of legal investments 

for Connecticut savings banks have been 

announced by. the bank commissioner, 
George J. Bassett. 


The additions and deductions, as car« 
ried in a special bulletin issued by thé 
department, follow in full text: 

Additions: " 

Brooklyn Union Gas Company, first and re« 
funding, Series “B,” 5s, 1957. 

Connecticut Light & Power Company, first 
and refunding, Series “D,”’ 5s, 1962. 

Pennsylvania Electric Company, first and re« 
funding, Series “H,” 5s, 1962. 

Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co., first 
mortgage, 542s, 1957. 

Union Electric Light é& Power Co., genera} 
mortgage, Series “A,” 5s, 1954; general morte 


gage, 5s, 1957 
"Reductions: 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania Electric Company, first ang 
refunding, Series “E,” 44s, 1970. 
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First Mortgage Bonds 


These four facts point to the invest- 
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Reduction in. Number of Automobile Acci- 
dents Claimed as Result of Organized Work 
of Small Police Force on Highways 





By HOWARD C. SMITH 
Captain of Police, State of Indiana 


OR the first time in the history of Indiana 

an intensive, organized State road patrol 

plan was put into effect for the Indiana 
State Police last year. 

That plan, with definite runs for every 
man, gives the department a more effective 
control, a closer supervision and a speedier . 
contact with the men in the field. . It also 
gives local officers and the general public a 
quicker and easier contact with the State 
Police. - 

Under that plan, we covered in the first six 
months of 1932 a total of 989,725 miles. That 
mileage was possible only under this organ- 
ized plan of operation. In the entire fiscal 
year ended Sept. 30, 1931, we covered a total 
of 960,000 miles, or siightly less than we did 
in the first half of the present year. 

ae ¢ 

And we never wouid have made the latter 
total except for this plan, which first went 
into full effect in July of last year, when we 
were able to increase oup field force about 
one-half. You will be interested to know 
that we have just revamped that plan in the 
light of the experience of the first year’s op- 
eration under it. : 

We feel, and we believe with some justifi- 

cation and without detracting in the least 
from the effective safety work done by many 
city and county departments, that a goodly 
share of the credit for the reduction in fatal 
automobile accidents this year is due to this 
patrol plan and the road work possible under 
it. Only four. deaths are occurring this year 
in auto smashups in Indiana to every five 
last year. The reduction has been 20.21 per 
cent. 
, There is evident to anyone using the roads 
consistently a very obvious improvement in 
driving habits and driving manners on the 
highways of Indiana this year. Many a reck- 
less driver has been forced off the roads or 
curbed. Many an unroadworthy car has been 
ordered fixed or else impounded in the back 
yard or sent to the scrap heap where it be- 
longs. 

I have just completed an inquiry into the 








Revival of Learning 
as Assurance of 


Fuiler Life 


By 
Vierling Kersey 
et dom? 
Instruction, State of 

California 


YEARNING for learning, born of the 

times, is sending California men and 

women back to school at an unprece- 
dented rate. This stimulus of thought is 
paving the way for a better and more stable 
order of things industrial, moral, social and 
political. 

More than 300,000 are enrolled in adult 
education classes maintained by the State 
today, and this number may approach the 
half-million mark within the year. 

Abatement of crime and mental disease, 
with eventual emptying of prisons, alms- 
houses and asylums is within the bounds of 
the new stimulus of thought and the desire 
to understand manifested in this return of 
adults to the paths of learning. Ability to 
ward off depressions, increase life percept- 
ibly and happiness immeasurably are other 
goals possible if this new awakening of pub- 
lic thought is carried to its ultimate possi- 
bility. 

Depression conditions are due to the fail- 
ure of the mass of Americans to think, ac- 
tually and constructively, in past generations. 
This failure can be traced to the tenacious 
but exploded idea that organized education 
is only for children and that adults learn 
with difficulty increasing in ratio to their 
years. 

It is- well established that adults may 
learn more easily than children. Education 
is a question of understanding, rather than 
of memorizing, and calls also for an ability 
to execute. Too many Americans have as- 
sumed that education was completed when 
they left the classroom doors. On the con- 
trary, that is the point of beginning. 

Adult education classes, in the mainte- 
nance of which California is a leader among 
the States, covers a multiplicity of subjects. 

Begun as an aid to foreign born in gaining 
conception of government, the movement has 
spread to include vocational training and 
improvement classes in parent education and 
the broadening and crystallizing of thought 
on civic, social, economic and intellectual af- 
fairs. Discussion, which includes thought, 
prevails in classes handling the latter groups. 

The rush to enroll this year is significant, 
first, of realization by many of need to im- 
prove their industrial and mental efficiency. 
Others, however, weary of their own ability 
to understand the partial industrial and po- 
litical collapse of the day are determined to 
learn what makes the wheels of government 
as well as factories turn, and to aid in de- 
vising means to insure political and ‘Sndus- 
trial stability. 

Increased numbers of suicides in the pres- 
ent depression must be blamed upon a widely 
prevalent and wholely false philosophy of 
defeat. The folding up of public confidence 
at a time when it was most needed, is an- 
other manifestation of wrong mass and indi- 
vidual thinking. In countries where adult 
education has been entrenched for longer 
periods, suicides in industrial crises are rare 
and crime generally is decreasing. 

The 8,000 men in our State prisons are not 
basically wrong, but are victims of wrong 
thinking. If all San Quentin inmates were 
all bad, guards could not hold them. These 
men in increasing numbers are turning to 
education as a solace and a sure means of 
rehabilitation on the day they are returned 
to freedom. 

America today is facing a situation like 
that met during the World War. Then, as 
now, adult education received a great stim- 
ulus because of realization that only through 
education could new abilities and new leader- 
ships be created to meet new hazards. When 
great masses of men and women really do 
begin to think, they may be counted upon 
to make short work of their material diffi- 
culties. 





Superintendent of Public | 


road moe work done by State Police and 
State Highway Patrol Departments through- 
out the Nation. Reports of those organiza- 
tions and letters from their: heads show that, 
in proportion to the number of men, Indiana 
State Police are doing. twa and. one-half 
times as much patrol work as three similar 
organizations, twice as much as’ six, and’ one 
and one-half times as much as_nine. : 

We are doing as much as or. slightly .more 
than all the rest of the 34, with the excep- 
tion of three, which report figures slightly 
larger. One of those three offers an estimate 
of its mileage. And one knows what a@ vivid 
southern—or northern—imagination can do, 
unrestrained, with a bunch of figures. That 
is a record of which Indiana can be proud. 

At the same time, we in the Indiana State 
Police know that, if the men and money were 
available, three or four times as much patrol- 
ing should be done as We are now doing. In- 
diana’s mileage does indeed look highly cred- 
itable as the record of a small department of 
60 men, compared with larger organizations. 

But Connecticut. patrols 2,045,595 miles a 
year with 126 officers. Michigan, with a State 
police of 300 and a uniform division of 171 
on the roads, patrols 3,070,164 miles a year. 
Pennsylvania, with 973 men in its State po- 
lice and State highway patrol, covers 8,460,- 
983 miles. New York, with 665 State police, 
covers 6,630,318 miles. 


+ + 

Rhode Island, with 52 men, covers 1,105,104 
miles a year, as against our 989,725 miles with 
60 men in six months. 
State police, patrols 6,754,500 miles a. year. 
South Carolina, with 58 in its State highway 
patrol, covers 1,511,616 miles a year. And so 
on—a comparative showing which enhances 
the significance of Indiana’s performance. 

Our men do it by riding 125 to 175 miles, 
sometimes 200 miles, per man per day. Try 
it on your motor cycle, day after day—and 
then mix with it a vast lot of other detail. 

Our patro! plan works like this: Each man 
reports in at reporting. stations.on his run. 
These “stations” are at intervals of about a 
30 minutes’ motor cycle run apart. The men 
sign in there. 


Headquarters and the lieutenants have the 
schedules for each man. These show the 
usual time of arrival at each point, the name 
of the place and the telephone number. 

When an emergency call comes to head- 
quarters, as in the case of a bank holdup, 
we call the station, leave word for the man 
if he has not arrived and trace back from 
point to point. In this way we have thrown 
pursuit groups of State policemen after prac- 
tically every bank bandit gang that has en- 
tered the State in more than a year. 

It is our ambition, in cooperation with the 
State Crime Bureav and local authorities, to 
make Indiana too hot a State for bandit 
gangs. But we have been dreadfully handi- 
capped by slow information and woefully 
inaccurate descriptions of men and cars in- 
volved in the crimes. 

To return from this sample of the many 
things, aside from road work, which the State 
police do, to the subject of road patrol. In 
certain cases sheriffs have set up a more or 
less organized county road patrol. The 
sheriffs are generally handicapped in this 
work, it is my impression, by the vast mass of 
process serving, court business and general 
crime detection which they have to take 
care of. 

To sit. down, think it over and put down 
on paper a program for a coordinated and 
elaborate patrol of all the 74,009.8 miles of 
roads in the State might not, in itself, be so 
hard. To carry that program into execu- 
tion, to get the men and the-money and the 
time to do it, may be found to be a different 
sort of proposition. 

We are face to face with facts on what has 
been for months a falling market. I believe 
in a sane Realpolitik—not the blood-and-iron 
variety with which some of us becamé rather 
definitely acquainted during World War 
days; but with that sort of governmental 
policy and governmental planning which 
seeks to look facts and situations coolly in 
the face, know them and then go just as far 
and do just as much as possible under them. 

With some 8,000 miles in the State high- 
way system, we are already pushing our men 
harder than they should be pushed. They 
tell me that they couid use 45 hours a day if 
there were that many available. But they 
are going to it, for the sake of the safety of 
the people of Indiana. 

If one, looking about on developments in 
other States, were to let one’s fancy take 
wing, one might conjure up a picture of a 
State police force of proper. strength, 
equipped with cruiser cars and adequate 
equipment in every line, provided with spe- 
cialists in various fields of crime detection, 
operating a State police radio or linked to- 
gether and with the police and sheriffs of the 
State by teletype, and commanding a State 
police training school. Other States have 
such things; Indiana may, with the upward 
swing of better times, arrive also. 

Even 10w, the special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly has had before it this Summer 
a proposal,for a State board of public safety 
to include the State Police, the State Crime 
Bureau, the fire marshal’s office, the oil in- 
spectors and perhaps or perhaps not the fish 
and game wardens. And it is proposed to 
provide $259,000 a year to operate such a 
set-up. 

++ 

The State Crime Commission in 1929 never 
in its wildest moments dreamed that such a 
plan could be carried out effectively for less 
than $800,000 a year. The Commission, if my 
recoliection leads me not astray, really was 
convinced, after some investigation of similar 
plans in other States, that suéh an organiza- 
tion would cost $1,500,000 a year. 

Let it be said here by way of parenthesis 
that, if and when Indiana decides to set up 
such a system, it should be guided by a new 
spirit of sorial justice, a new motive of social 
protection. The old-time impulse of social 
repression should be barred the door. The 
strictest safeguards human ingenuity can 
devise should be thrown about such a depart- 


ment as that proposed, so that it may not. 


be used to break strikes, interfere in labor 
troubles or “cossack” men striving justifiably 
to better their condition in the world. 
Retrenchment is in the air—and properly. 
Let me say as a citizen that I am in favor 
of saving the last penny possible to the bur- 
dened taxpayer, ‘whose cry of distress and 
demand for relief rings through the land. If 


ge 
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commodity industries. 


Textile Section of the Bureau of 
Standards actively cooperates with 
industry through the research associ- 

ate plan; through close contact with the 
Commercial Standards Group of the Bu- 
reau and the Federal Specifications 
Board; and through correspondence and 
conferences with individuals and organ- 


relating to textiles. 

The research associate plan permits 
industrial groups to mairtain research 
men at the Bureau to work on problems 
of mutual interest. The Bureau provides 
facilities for the work and assumes re- 
sponsibility for it. The associate is sub- 
ject to the same regulations and privi- 
leges as other members o. the Bureau 
staff, and the results of his work are 
available to the entire industry. 

The following organizations have, or 
have had, research associates in the 
Textile Section of the Bureau: American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists; Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America; Cordage Insti- 
tute; Cotton Textile Institute; National 
Association of Dyers and Cleaners; and 
National Association of Hosiery and Un- 
derwear Manufacturers. Some of the ac- 
complishments of the cooperative work 
made possible by the research associate 
plan will be described. 

+ + 

The color of textiles may be relatively 
fast or fugitive with reference to light, 
laundering, perspiration, and numerous 
other agencies, depending upon the dye- 
stuff and the way it has been applied. 
In order to specify the color fastness 
required of cloth for a given use or to 
evaluate the degree of fastness of cloths, 
standard test methods are necessary. 

The American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has been actively 
engaged in the development of adequate 
test methods for the purpose for nearly 
10 years, and much of the experimental 
work has been carried out by a research 
associate at the Bureau. The methods 
which have resulted are widely used 
throughout the textile industry and are 
taught in many of the colleges and tex- 
tile schools. 

The limited income of the association 
and the limited personnel of the Bureau 
would have delayed, if not actually pre- 
vented, this undertaking. Working to- 
gether, the association and the Bureau 
have provided a much-needed basis for 
@ common understanding of color fast- 
ness by manufacturers, distributors, and 
users of textiles. 

A few years ago the designated sizes of 
knit underwear and hosiery made by 
different manufacturers were not the 
same; for each. manufacturer had his 
own system of numbering. The fact that 
a certain size from one manufacturer 
would fit a user did not mean that the 


izations seeking technical information. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


COOPERATION IN RESEARCH 
WITH TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Investigations of Various Problems Conducted Jointly at 
Bureau of Standards 








"In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government io the basic production and 
The present series deals with textiles. 


By DR. R. K. WORNER 


Textile Chemist, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


size of the same designation from an- 
other one would fit. 

The Associated Knit Underwear Man- 
ufacturers of America sought to correct 
this situation with respect to underwear, 
and the National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers: sought to 
correct it with respect to hosiery. 

;The research associates employed to 
work on these problems at the Bureau 
were the first in the Textile Section. 
Not only have the standard methods of 
measuring and designating sizes which 
have been developed been’ generally 
adopted by the industries concerned, but 
they have recently been promulgated as 
“Commercial Standards” having written 
approval of consumers and retailers as 
well as manufacturers. 

+? 

Work on new and extended uses for 
cotton has been carried out at the Bu- 
reau by a research associate for the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute. A systematic study 
of the properties of cotton yarns and 
fabrics planned by this associate is be- 
ginning to bear fruit in the form of basic 
data relating the type of construction 
to characteristics related to appearance, 
feel, or serviceability of cotton cloth. 

The recent introduction of noninflam- 
mable solvents in the dry cleaning in- 
dustry, together with machinery espe- 
cially designed for their use in large or 
small dry cleaning plants and in the 
home, aroused considerable concern as 
to the relative merits and safety of the 
newer solvents. The results of an un- 
biased study of the new and the old 
types of solvents were needed. 

The National Association of Dyers and 
Cleaners requested the cooperation of 
the Bureau in this study and placed a 
research associate at the Bureau to as- 
sist in carrying out the work. A study 
was made of the effect of the solvents 
upon typical fabrics and the ability of 
the solvents to: remove soil and stains. 

In order to do this it was necessary 
to develop standard procedures for soil- 
ing and cleaning samples of cloth under 
strictly controlled conditions. Rapid 
progress was possible, because the Bu- 
reau had previously worked on the de- 
velopment of detergency tests with the 
detergents committee of the American 
Oil Chemists Society, and was thor- 
oughly familiar with the difficulties to 
be overcome. 

+ + 

As a result of the work, the value of 
the newer solvents was clearly shown and 
the precautions necessary in using them 
developed. The experimental methods 
have proved to be useful in the control 
of commercial dry cleaning plants. The 
general quality of dry cleaning work 
may be expected to be raised as these 
methods of control are,applied through- 
out the country. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Textiles,” to appear in the issue of 
Aug. 13, Dr. Worner will discuss further the cooperation rendered the textile 
industry by the Textile Section of the Bureau of Standards. 





Early Diagnosis 


Possibilities of Arresting Disease 
By DR. FERDINAND C. REINHARD 


Director, Bureau of Communicable Diseases, Health Department, City of Baltimore 


NFANTILE paralysis—or poliomyelitis, as 
it is technically called—has only been rec- 
ognized as a definite disease during the 

past 100 years. 


Although there is much about it that we 
do not know, our knowledge concerning it 
has increased quite a bit within the last 
few years. We now know that the disease 
is caused by a filterable virus—a virus 60 
small that it will sift through the finest 
known porcelain which will not permit the 
passage of ordinary germs. 

It was formerly believed that poliomyelitis 
was always associated with paralysis. We 
now know that there are many cases of the 
disease in which paralysis is not an early 
symptom. In these cases there may be noth- 


- ing more than a stomach upset and an in- 


testinal disturbance, a fever lasting two or 
three days, and a slight rigidity of the neck. 

When a patient shows these symptoms he 
should be separated from the rest of the 
family and a physician at once sent for. 
Every effort should be made to obtain an 
early diagnosis of the condition. In order 
to make this diagnosis, it may be necessary 
to examine the fluid which is contained in 
the spinal cord. 


Too great an emphasis cannot be placed 








it lay within my power to do it, I would fire 
every employe of every State department 
and every local unit of government in In- 
diana, and in the Nation—every employe who 
is not putting his all into an honest, intelli- 
gent, resultful effort to give a dollar’s worth 
of service for every dollar paid. 


These men in uniform will go all the way 
to cut costs. They will ride their motor cycles 
long miles, long hours through the heat of 
Summer. Ride them through the biting 
rains and snows and marrow-chilling winds 
of Fall and Winter and Spring—ride without 
so much as a windshield, most of them, to 
fend the breezes. 

That is the kind of fellows they are—those 
boys in the green of the State Police. I 
speak, not with a greater sympathy fer, but 
merely a more intimate knowledge of, the 
difficulties and handicaps of State police 
service. ; 


of Poliomyelitis 


upon this diagnosis before th. signs of pa- 
ralysis. If, in the early stages of the dis- 
case, it is determined that the patient is suf- 
fering from poliomyelitis, human convales- 
cent serum can be administered and the pa- 
ralysis prevented. But this treatment must 
be given as soon as possible. Once paralysis 
has set in definitely, injecting the serum into 
the body of the patient is of little value. 

To prevent the spread of infantile paraly- 
sis, quarantine of the case and its contacts 
must be maintained. The quarantine period 
for the person who is ill with the disease is 
21 days. This period is calculated from the 
time the patient was first taken sick. Chil- 
om if removed from the home of the sick 
person, are quarantined for 14 days after 
their residence has been changed. Adults 
are not quarantined nor excluded from work 
unless they are food handlers, school teach- 
ers, or nurses. 


Paralysis is the result of an inflammation; 
absolute rest is at first the only treatment. 
As the inflammation clears up, the power 
of the muscles may return to a greater or 
a lesser extent. Improvement has been 
known to take place any time during a two- 
year period following paralysis. 

When signs of convalescence appear the 
family is always eager to see how much the 
patient can do with a damaged arm or leg. 
This is sure to be harmful. A physician 
should be in attendance and his advice 
should be followed closely. 

After the acute symptoms have passed the 
doctor will explain how to massage the parts 
of the body which Yrequire such treatment. 
Before the patient is allowed out of bed, light 
and properly fitted supports should be made 
for the weakened arm or leg. When exer- 
cise is permitted—the doctor will give in- 
structions as to this—under no circumstances 
should the prescribed amount of exercise be 
exceeded. Proper care at the time of con- 
valescence often decides whether a patient 
will or will not be crippled permanently. 

It should be emphasized that if early diag- 
nosis of the disease is made, and »prompt 
treatment is givén, the cure of poliomye- 
litis is much more assured than has been 
the case in the past. Unfortunately there 
is no known way of immunizing a child or 
an adult against this disease. . 
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“The most animating encouragement and potent 
appeal for freedom is the history we write every 


day. 
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Soil Conservation as Problem 
of Land Utilization + + + + 





Scientific Care of Favorable Areas Will As- 
sure Production to Meet Needs of Population 
for Many Years, Says Specialist 


By H. G. KNIGHT 
Chief, United States Bureau of Chemistry and Soils 


OBLEMS of land’ utilization have been 
of primary interest to the Department of 
Agriculture for many years. In the work 
of the soil survey, as early as 25 years ago, 
it was recognized that large areas had gone 
out of cultivation. As the West was settled 
{ it was found that land was abandoned in 
the eastern States not so much because of 
ruinous competition as because of the de- 
struction of the workable surface of the 
land itself. 

The situation was not sufficiently agute 
at_the time to arouse public interest, but re- 
cent investigations have served to bring to 
our attention the enormous aggregate acre- 
age which has been abandoned for agricul- 
tural purposes as the result of destructive 
rainwash. Owing in large measure to de- 
structive soil erosion, not. only throughout 
the older settled eastern States but through- 
out the entire Nation, the subject can no 
longer be ignored. 

Serious and irreparable damage has al- 
ready been done. The effects of destructive 
erosion are cumulative, and if no effort is 

“ made to retard its ravages land abandonment 
may increase at a more rapid rate in the 
future than in the past. 

It seems strange that we have paid so little 
attention to the vital importance of the top- 
soil, the thin humus layer charged, with de- 
caying vegetable matter, containing the bulk 
of available plant food, and being the abid- 
ing place of incredible. hos.s of beneficial 
microorganisms. 


+ + 


Some of our neighboring countries lay great 
stress on this layer. Cuba calls it the capa 
vegetal, the vegetable cap, and Cuban plant- 
ers frequently adjust their varieties of sugar 
cane to the fields in accordance with the 
thickness of this layer. 

But why should we bother to save this 
enormous area?. We have a very large over- 
production of agricultural products at the 
present time, and apparently with the de- 
velopments of science and our knowledge 
concerning the needs of plants, et cetera, we 
are able to make the soil produce almost at 
will. 

It would be an ‘easy course to allow de- 
stroying agencies to continue their work of 
reducing the arable acreage until a~balance 
between production and consumption is 
reached. Nature would force, in fact is 
forcing now, a readjustment of our agricul- 
ture. 

We have been pursuing this policy up to 
the present time; not for the reason given, 
but rather because of lack of information as 
to the true situation, and further because 
we have always been wasteful of our na- 
tional resources. . 

We have pointed fingers of warning toward 
China as a terrifying example of wasted 
agricultural lands. The devastation in that 
ancient country has indeed been appalling. 
The timber was cleared from the uplands 
and the slopes were stripped of their natural 
protection, and in cultivating the land mil- 
lions of acres of once-productive soil even- 
tually became worthless because of erosion. 

Gradually the population was forced to 
leave the eroded slopes and concentrate upon 
the flat valley lands, where every available 
foot of ground is used for crops. In spite 
of 4,000 years of levee building and canal 
digging, the Yellow River of China, which 
in that country is known as the “Scourge of 
the Sons of Han,” broke over its banks in 
1877 to drown 1,000,000 human beings. 

This mighty river, during the great flood 
of 1852, changed its channel to enter the 
Yellow Sea 300 miles north of its former 
mouth. The sea itself derives its name from 
water that is colored yellow with the debris 
of erosion brought down from the still-wast- 
ing slopes far up the valleys. 

But we have been no less wasteful. We 
have been so abundantly provided’ for by na- 
ture that there seemed to be no end of fer- 

. tile acres and, therefore, no need to prac- 
tice economy. We have used lavishly and 
destroyed ruthlessly much of our wealth of 
timber. 

We have gutted our coal supplies in a 
manner that may be considered criminal. 
Gas wells have been allowed to burn for 
months and years without thought or hin- 
drance. Our metal deposits have in many 
instances been stripped to obtain only the 
highest grade of ore. But the greatest crime 
of them all is thatywe have raided and robbed 
the soil, which must forever be the mainstay 
and inheritance of man in the building of 
nations. 

To meet a present emergency by accepting 
a policy that permits soil destruction would 
prove us to be short-sighted indeed! Future 
generations would very properly condemn us 
for our selfishness in terms far beyond my 
feeble powers to express. We should be 
branded for what we would be—freebooters 
and robbers, destroyers of that which we 
cannot use, spreading desolation in our, path, 
and making of our country a second China. 

The appalling wholesale destruction of life 
and property by Genghis Kahn and his vast, 
moving, ruthless, savage hordes throughout 
Asia pales into insignificance in comparison. 
For new and virile nations could and did rise 
on the ashes of that destruction, while we 
would be destroying the very substance upon 
which nations are builded. 

¥ + + 

We have had the problem of overproduc- 
tion to deal with before. There are ways 
of adjusting such conditions and avoiding 
their economic consequences without resort- 
ing to or even permitting wholesale destruc- 
tion of that which cannot be replaced, even 
though a proper and satisfactory solution 
may not be immediately in sight. 

The time will come when we shall need 
every available acre of productive land. With 

that need in mind, an ‘intelligent and com- 
prehensive land policy having in view the 
conservation of our soil resources should be 
adopted now. 

We should: not, must not, allow present ec- 
onomic considerations, -private interests, or 
political differences to cloud the issue. Land 
values to the States and Nation cannot be 
measured in terms of money, present de- 
mands, or even in terms of present produc- 
tive power, but rather in terms of security 
to the commonwealth now nd for all time 
to come, 

What effect is soil wastage by erosion ex- 


erting upon land utilization? I have already 
indicated that some 21,000,000 acres of for- 
merly cultivated lands have been abandoned 
because of soil destruction. Part of this area 
is now growing timber or is used for pas- 
turage, and part lies idle, growing up with 
weeds. 


Throughout the southeastern Cotton Belt 
States increasing areas are being occupied 
by pine, while cotton growing, because of 
soil erosion and other major causes, is shift- 
ing to lands that still retain a part of the 
productive topsoil. Already the black lands 
of central Texas, representing some of the 
best cotton soil of the Lone Star State, \ have; 
shown sharply decreased ylelds. 


The decreased acre yields of wheat in parts 
of the Wheat Belt, the decreased acre yields 
of corn in many sections of the Corn Belt, 
and the decreased acre yields of cotton in 
numerous localities in the Cotton Belt can- 
not all be attributed to the loss of plant food 
to.the crops harvested, in the face of the 
enormously greater loss from soil washing. 


The task of developing and putting into 
consistent operation an intelligent land con- 
servation and utilization policy is not an easy 
one. Most of the land is now privately 
owned, and the method of handling it and 
the use to which. it is put are considered 
very much the business of the owner so long 
as they do not interfere with the community 
or with the general interest of the public. 


While we do recognize in principle that 
one may not harbor a nuisance or a menace 
to public welfare, such as an insect pest or a 
disease, and we further recognize State and 
national authority in dealing with such mat- 
ters even to the extent of supervision of ag- 
ricultural practices, still we have not as yet 
reached the stage where the State-or Fed- 
eral agencies may control the use or abuse 
of lands in private hands. Whether the 
State and Nation should assume such author- 
ity in the interest of the public weal is a 
debatable question. 


It has been seriously advocated that these 
marginal and submarginal lands should be 
withdrawn by State and Federal agencies 
from production, as there is reason to be- 
lieve it is these lands which are soriously 
disturbing the balance ‘between supply and 
demand of agricultural commodities. Cer- 
tainly they are not needed at the present 
time. In favorable years these lands create 
surpluses which are disastrous to the whole 
agricultural structure, while in years of 
drought or other unfavorable conditions they 
create serious hardships for those working 
on them. 

++ 


The hazard of uncertain production upon 
the marginal and submarginal lands makes 
farming quite generally a gamble. As al- 
ready stated, we have good reason to believe 
that with the practical application of the 
scientific knowledge we now possess we can 
make the more favorable areas produce al- 
most at will to meet the needs of our ex- 
panding population for many years to come, 
provided we give due protection to the ero- 
Sive areas of these better lands. And the 
scientist is still pulling other tricks from 
the mystery bag to add assurance to these 
statements. So this suggestion is not as 
fantastic as it may seem. 


If these submarginal lands were withdrawn 
from production by private interests under 
favorable legislation or placed under the 
control of State or Federal agencies, to be 
used for the purposes for which they are 
best suited, at the same time conserving the 
soil, a great step forward would be taken in 
solving many of our agricultural problems. 

This suggestion is not new by any means. 
Several States have been pursuing the policy 
of withdrawing the less productive lands from 
agricultural use either by purchase or through 
delinquency of taxes, although this may be 
mainly for other economic reasons than con- 
serving the soil or diminishing production. 
A community can actually be an economic 
loss to the State, since to maintain certain 
standards more public funds must be poured 
into the community for schools, roads, and 
other public improvements than may be re- 
ceived in taxes. If this loss is too great, 
it may actually be profitable to the State to 
encourage emigration of the people to more 
favorable localities. These lands may then 
be used for growing forests and as recrea- 
tional grounds, and in that way made to 
pay fair returns for the investment in them. 





Dangers to Health 
from Food Sold 


on Streets 
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By 
Dr. Andy Hall 
Director of Public Health, 
State of Illinois 


ITH the multiplicity of ice-cream, soft- 

drink and sandwich vendors crowding 

street corners and lining the highways 
in unprecedented numbers, all unhygienic 
food and drink dispensers, whether in the 
open or behind the soda fountain counter, 
are a positive and active menace to health, 
especially at this time of year. The chief 
danger is not in the drink or food, but in 
the personal habits of the one who sells it 
for immediate consumption. 

This warning is based upon the typhoid- 
fever situation. When a careless typhoid 
carrier handles sandwiches, ice-cream cones, 
cracked ice for drinking glasses and the. like 
just before serving, the value of all previous 
sanitary precautions is destroyed. 

Using a drinking straw for sanitary rea- 
sons is useless if the clerk who passes it to 
you with soiled fingers is a typhoid carrier. 
This appears to be a typhoid-fever year. 
Cases are coming from carriers. A carrier 
who dispenses food or drink is dangerous 
to health. 

The vend:s are too numerous to permit 
an ‘examiantion of each by the health au- 
thorities. People must exercise reasonable 
precaution their own initiative if they are 
to escape danger. 
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